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LETTERS 


HEAD UP AGAIN ... 


Now and then, I read and hear things which 
make me almost ashamed to be a European 
and then I feel that ‘yang kuei-tze’ just en 
describes us. Not always, of course. Your 
Modern Marco Polo has nice things to say 
about England; they make me hold my head 
up again. Well, you know how it is. I sup- 
pose that half of my heart will always belong 
to England, the country of my birth, and that 
the other half was left behind in China. Per- 
haps the Modern Marco Polo is rather like that, 
too—the other way round. Is he? 


Joun BLoretp 
Faculty of Arts, 
Chulalongkorn University, 
Bangkok, 
Thailand 


[A Mopern Marco Poto writes: By accident 
of up-bringing when an embryo Confucian 
scholar was condemned to re-education in the 
‘barbarian’ way of life, he could but echo the 
sentiments of Rupert Brooke that he too belonged 
to those whom 


... England . . . shaped, made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways 
to roam. 


Here he is deeply indebted to Brother John for 
enlightenment and, feeling a sudden void in 
the left chest, discovered that half of something 
was indeed missing. Now is this a good enough 
excuse for an expedition in search of where any 


part of his organs had been left behind?| 


BUILDING A BRIDGE 


I have read your magazine ... I would like 
to subscribe to Eastern Horizon, if you will tell 
me what the cost is in Swedish crowns, which 
is the value I can pay in... 


Eastern Horizon fills a definite place in build- 
ing a bridge between East and West, and I hope 
you will continue and broaden your good work. 


Marika HELtstroM 
Peking 


FROM NATIONAL GUARDIAN 


Thank you for your letter of December 26th, 
We would be pleased indeed to enter an ex- 
change arrangement with Eastern Horizon. | 
have asked our subscription department to place 
you on the complimentary list. 

I look forward to seeing the complimentary 
copies which you have already sent us. 


James ARONSson, 
Editor, 
National Guardian 
New York 


PHOTOS AND A MAGAZINE 


I have been reading through the copies of East- 
ern Horizon, and [I liked quite a lot of what 
I saw... Especially, I liked the photographs 
which ought to be essential in any modern maga- 
zine and are so often sadly absent. 

I think it is good that your magazine should 
be trying to fill a gap that badly needs filled. 
And it is almost harder to do that than to build 
Rome overnight. 


Tan McLacuian 
Hong Kong 


FROM A READER IN LONDON 


You may be interested, I think, to see the 
following remarks which appeared in the De- 
cember issue of Far East Trade, the famous 
London magazine: 


‘EASTERN HORIZON (Published monthly 
by Eastern Horizon Press, Hong Kong, 
HK §z2 per issue). 

First issue of this magazine appeared in July. 

Among contributors were Dr Joseph Need- 

ham (The Dialogue of Europe and Asia), 

Prof Edmund Blunden, Mulk Raj Anand, 

and Han Suyin. While it leans towards cul- 

tural matters, Eastern Horizon also presents 

a liberal outlook on political developments, 

particularly in Asia.’ 


A READER 
London 


GOOD NEWS 


I have just come back from Europe, full of 
vivid impressions and much incentive for writ- 
ing. I hope to send you more news in a little 
while after my enormous pending mail is finish- 
ed. 


Mutx Ray ANAND 
Bombay 
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THIS IS JOSS 


I am not one of the privileged who get compli- 
mentary copies of Eastern Horizon. 

I had to fork out two dollars HK, 
at my favourite bookshop where a jovial type 
sells me all that is good for me (almost forcibly, 
and without a thought for my pocket). 

I read your No. 4 from cover to cover. I have 
seen better produced and better edited maga- 
zines in this part of the world. (The Japanese 
take a lot of beating when it comes to tech- 
nique.) But I had never before come across 
an Oriental cultural magazine of the same intel- 
lectual level. As a pat organ it sets new 
standards. 

I was not surprised to find among the con- 
tributors names like Han Suyin, Joseph Need- 
ham, Edmund Blunden, Mulk Raj Anand. 

Perhaps one day I will be privileged to join 
that illustrious band—you should be tolerant 
enough to admit tramps (or, as our trans-Atlan- 
tic friends say, bums), like yours sincerely, 


F. Joss 
Hong Kong 


FROM LEWIS BUSH 


My friend Frederick Joss who is staying with 
me at the moment tells me that you may be 
interested in some of my work. I must say 
that the two issues of Eastern Horizon which 
he has given me are extremely interesting and 
I wish you every success. I note that my old 
friend Edmund Blunden is a contributor. 

The story I am sending herewith is true— 
it will appear in Japanese in a volume of short 
stories being published here in March and will 
in due course comprise part of a similar book 
in English to be published at the end of this 
year. I feel it will be of interest, particularly 
to Hong Kong people—and you'll no doubt 
agree that had a hasty move been made, there 
would have been no Pearl Harbour! 


Lewis Bus 
Kamakura, 


Japan 


FROM PROF ARLAND (LEIPZIG) 


Sie hatten die grosse Liebenswuerdigkeit, mir 
das Juli- und das August-Heft Ihrer Zeitschrift 
zu uebersenden. Ich danke Ihnen sehr fuer diese 
Uebermittlung. 

Ihre Zeitschrift ist ausgezeichnet gelungen. 
Koennte ich mich auf das Erfassen des stets an 
Umfang zunehmenden Pressematerials meines 
Gebietes konzentrieren, wuerde ich Ihre Zeits- 
chrift gerne abonnieren. Ich wuensche Ihrer 
Arbeit auch weiterhin besten Erfolg. 


Pror Dr A. ARLAND 
Leipzig 


FROM DR T. R. TREGEAR 


We are enjoying Eastern Horizon and shall con- 

tinue to take it so long as it maintains its present 

good standard. May I congratulate you on it. 
Tuomas R. TREGEAR 

Woodbrooke College, 

Selly Oak, Birmingham, 

England 


FROM WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 


Thank you very much for sending us the three 
complimentary copies of your monthly review. 
We found them interesting and informative and 
wish you great success in your endeavors. 

Unfortunately, we find that we cannot sub- 
scribe to it, inasmuch as the work of the Foun- 
dation is limited to research in the field of 
international organization and international re- 
lations, and our budget cannot be extended to 
purchase material unrelated to our central in- 
terests. 

Thank you, nevertheless, for thinking of us, 
and for giving us the opportunity to examine 
your stimulating publication. 


RoseMary KLINEBERG, 
Editorial Associate, 
World Peace Foundation 
Boston, 
Massachusetts, 
U. a A. 
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EASTERN DIARY 





The other evening, at a rather unusual 
cocktail party, somebody asked: ‘What 
d’you think of the world situation now?’ 

‘Well, this is another New Year, isn’t 
it? And a New Year is always full of 
hopes. So I’m very hopefull—still!’ That 
would have been my answer, I think. 

In the beginning of a New Year we 
all have new hopes and new work. Let’s 
keep our hopes high and work hard to 
realize them. This is my New Year wish, 
and with this in mind I take great plea- 
sure in presenting our New Year double 
issue and wish our readers and friends all 
success in 1961. 


* 


What’s going on in Laos? Listen to 


one who knows the country: 


“One hopes that Luang Prabang will have 
a better fate. This is one of the most beau- 
tiful towns in the world, with a royal palace 
the size of a very small country house, and 
almost every four buildings a temple—in one 
of them the footmark of Buddha: a town of 
bells and peace.’ 


The distinguished British writer, Gra- 
ham Greene, in a letter to The Times, 
London (Jan. 4), on the situation in Laos, 
also said: 


‘It is tragic to think that it is a western 
Power which has brought war back. Wasn’t 
Dien Bien Phu a sufficient lesson? 

‘The dream of a neutral Laos was a good 
one, but it is idle to think that neutrality can 
fail to have a certain colouring when the 
neutral country lies on the borders of two 
conflicting systems. Would Sweden be more 
secure if Finland were maintained by Ameri- 
can arms and money as a neutral state with 
a western tinge? If full-scale war develops 
in Laos we shal! have a heavy load on our 


conscience, even though the load may have 
been imposed by an ally and not by our own 
Government . . . nobody with any knowledge 
of Laos is likely to deny that Prince Souvan- 
na’s Government had been undermined by 
the aid given from the United States to right- 
wing forces... 

‘One is painfully reminded of the Spanish 
Civil War. America has taken on the role 
played then by Germany and Italy, and they 
are American weapons which have helped to 
destroy Vientiane; one can only hope that 
England will not play again her former pusil- 
lanimous part by aiding, with her ambiguous 


diplomacy, the forces of the right.’ 


I’m delighted to hear that the author 
of The Quiet American is now an in- 
defatigable letter-writer to The Times. 


* 


To me, there are two kinds of scien- 
tists: the scientific and the humane. And 
I admire extremely the precious few who 
are both. For example, Sir Charles Snow. 

Recently in New York this outstanding 
British scientist and novelist made’ some 
very interesting remarks about scientists 
and their responsibility. In six years or 
less, he told a meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, a dozen nations including China 
will have A-bombs and H-bombs. ‘With- 
in, at the most, ro years some of those 
bombs are going off, I am saying this as 
responsibly as I can. That is a certainty. 
Through accident, or folly, or madness 
—but the motives don’t matter. We are 
faced with an either-or, and we have 
not much time. Either the United States 
must accept a restriction of nuclear arma- 
ments, beginning, as a token, with the 
halting of nuclear tests, or risk nuclear 
catastrophe.’ 








He added, ‘It is the plain duty of 
scientists to explain this either-or. It is 
a duty which seems to me to come from 
the moral nature of scientific activity 
itself. Scientists cannot remain ethically 
neutral. They cannot say we have made 
the tools, and if you use them badly, it 
is no concern of ours.’ 

One may not agree with Sir Charles 
that the world community of scientists 
has a final and ‘greater responsibility than 
is pressing on any other body of men.’ 
But one would definitely agree with him 
that scientists also have Ya same duty 
regarding the benevolent powers of sci- 
ence and that ‘scientists know that we 
possess every scientific fact we need to 
transform the physical life of half the 
world, and transform it within the span 
of people now living.’ 

I like his remarks about the simple 
moral qualities which he admires in sci- 
entists such as courage, love of truth and 
kindness. He even thinks that scientists 
make slightly better husbands and fathers 
than most men. Not always, perhaps. 
Take the calory-counter type of a husband 
or father—scientific, yes; but better? 


Science is no one’s private property. 
One cannot monopolize the understand- 
ing and use of Nature for ever. This 
should be common sense, but it is not 
so to some people in this modern world. 
When the Asians and Africans have not 
had the chance to achieve industrializa- 
tion, they are said to be ‘backward.’ 
When they catch up and make progress, 
it’s ‘ominous.’ See? Heads I win, tails 
you lose. 

The Time magazine reported on Jan. 
6, ‘Last week the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, meeting 
in New York, gave an important place 
on its agenda to a symposium adding up 
what is known about science in Com- 
munist China. The consensus: Red China 
is making impressive—and ominous— 


progress.’ It added, ‘At the end of World 
War II, said Dr Edward Chao, a China- 
born specialist from the U.S. Geological 
Survey, there were fewer than 200 geo- 
logists in China. Now there are 21,000 
geological workers ... Already they 
have found enormous deposits of iron, 
molybdenum, nickel and other valuable 
minerals.’ Again, said Dr William Y, 
Chen, a senior surgeon in the U. S. Public 
Health Service, in 1949 there were only 
12,000 scientifically trained physicians in 
all China. During the past ten years 
medical and pharmacological schools, 
most of them new, turned out 40,000 
graduates. In the same period the 

duates of secondary medical and public 
health schools numbered more than 
153,000. The Government recently es 
tablished at Peking a new college that 
gives an eight-year medical course. 

A physicist, Robert T. Beyer of Brown 
University, told the symposium that ‘Chi- 
nese physical sciences are extremely well 

lanned, with proper division of emphasis 

tween theoretical research and practical 
work in making and operating scientific 
equipment ... About one-third of the 
scientific papers originating at the Soviet 
nuclear research center at Dubna, near 
Moscow, have Chinese names attached to 
them.’ 

The Time magazine then concluded, 
“Despite its vast effort, Communist China’s 
science remains years behind that of the 
U.S., Russia and most Western European 
nations. But if it ever catches up, the 
world can expect real trouble.’ 

Apparently, to Time even much know- 
ledge is dangerous. 


‘% 


It may be a surprise, and certainly a 
delight, to be reminded that the original 
Latin American Indians migrated from 
Asia. The majority of the scholars who 
explore the origin and development of 
such high civilizations as the Mayans and 
the Incas think that they brought with 
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them only the rock-bottom culture of 
nomadic hunters and thereafter built their 
own glittering cultures independently. 
Others think that Asian cultures kept 
trickling over the ocean, materially help- 
ing the Indians develop their advanced 
civilizations. 

Earlier this month the old argument 
was revived because of the publication of 
findings made by Emilio Estrada, an ar- 
chaeologist of Guayaquil, Ecuador. He 
has interested himself in Ecuador’s north- 
ern coastal region because of vaguely 
Oriental objects previously found there. 
In 1956 he started excavating on the 
coastal town of Bahia de Caraquez where, 
according to ancient legends, a people 
called the Caras landed from the sea. 
He dug out last year a wealth of pottery 
objects with an Oriental look. There 
were models of houses with peaked gables 
that looked as if they might have come 
from Japan or Indo-China. Headrests 
looked equally Asian, and so did a draw- 
ing on a pottery spindle weight that 
showed a stylized porter carrying burdens 
on the ends of a pole, as many Asians 
do. Many sitting figurines had a vague 
resemblance to statues of the Buddha. 
Carbon 14 tests showed that the objects 
were made about 250 B.C. 

Most interesting archaeological findin 
indeed. The objects look astonishingly 
Asian in a photo reproduced in the Time 
magazine. But Anthropologist Gordon 
Willey of Harvard is sceptical. ‘The high 
American civilizations from Mexico to 
Peru had been rolling for 1,500 to 2,000 
years before this possible Asiatic migra- 
tion,’ he said. 


* 


The Nation weekly (New York) re- 
cently devoted an editorial to ‘The Sage 
of the Headless Prawns’ in Hong Kong. 
After outlining the export conditions pre- 
vailing in Hong Kong because of the 
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U. S. embargo on material coming from 
China, the editorial goes on: 


‘It is distressing to report that attempts to 
segregate, tag and register Hong Kong ducks 
have failed—a U. S. consular official said it 
was “‘hopeless.’’ On the other hand, a signal 
success was achieved in the case of prawns, 
of which 4,250,000 pounds were sold to the 
United States in 1958. 

“By arrangement with the British, Hong 
Kong prawns were decapitated before crating, 
thus distinguishing them from Communist 
prawns. But one day an American consular 
officer who had occasion to visit Hong Kong’s 
Central Fish Market, was thrown into conster- 
nation when he saw that more than a third 
of the displayed prawns, mostly from China, 
were headless. The export of prawns was 
forthwith cut off and American was saved 
from a deadly menace.’ 


The editorial also suggested, with 
tongue-in-cheek, that the Hong Kong 
water supplied to American warships 
there should be ‘de-commingled’—-since 
the native Hong Kong water is com- 
mingled with a supply from China— 
before it is given to American seamen 
or American boilers. 

“Water is precious,’ as we say here in 


Hong Kong. 
We 


Now some news from Hong Kong it- 
self: 

I read in the South China Morning Post 
(Hong Kong) that Mr K. M. A. Barnett, 
the Census Commissioner, said recently in 
a talk to members of the Y.W.C.A. that 
the Pilot Census had shown that civil 
servants were less civil than the general 
public and that some housewives were not 
civil at all. 


“We were sorry to find in the Pilot Census 
that the degree of courtesy and cooperation 
extended to the enumerators actually de- 
creased as we went up the social scale. 

“Working-class people were more helpful 
and Chinese were more cooperative than 
Europeans.’ 


Liu Pengju 











ON MANY HORIZONS | (news and views) 





A Naughty Boy 


A 13-year-old boy has asked in a letter to The 
Guardian whether the United States had just 


started trusting in God—or had stopped trust- 
in 


Peter Mark Barter wrote: 

‘I was sent two one-dollar bills for Christmas. 
One has on it, “‘In God we trust,’’ and the 
other one hasn’t. Which was printed first? 
Has the United States just started to trust in 
God or stopped trusting in him?’ 


S.C.M. Post (Hoag a Special, 
London, Jan. 9 


Sino—Indonesian Agreement on Dual 
Nationality 


China and Indonesia today signed an imple- 
mentation agreement to put into operation their 
dual nationality treaty which was originally sign- 
ed in 1955. 

Today’s simple ceremony marked the end of 
long and sometimes bitter negotiations between 
the two countries. 

“With the signing,’ said the Indonesian 
Foreign Minister, Dr Subandrio, ‘we have es- 
tablished foundations for continued and closest 
cooperation between our two countries.’ 


UPI, Djakarta, Dec. 15 


Sino—Cambodian Non-Aggresston Pact 
More than 1,000 people today held a rally in 


Peking to welcome the visiting Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk, Head of State of Cambodia, and to 
celebrate the signing of the Sino-Cambodian 
Treaty of Friendship and Mutual Non-Aggres- 
sion, Radio Peking reported. 


Reuter, London, Dec. 19 


Japanese: Lost Tribe of Israel? 


The Japanese are one of the 12 lost tribes of 
Israel, according to the late Dr Solomon Speel- 
man of Johannesburg who has willed that most 
of his estate valued at £82,000 should be used to 
assist various people, ‘particularly the Japanese,’ 
to study Judaism in Israel. 


Dr Speelman claimed to have found some 
Japanese tribes who practised circumcision and 
held religious festivities very similar to those of 
the Jews. He also found that some of their 
songs were similar to Jewish religious melodies. 

It was apparently Dr Speelman’s expressed 
wish that the Japanese should ‘revert to Juda- 
ism. 


AFP, Johannesburg, Dec. 29 


Stone Tools of Peking Man? 


Chinese archaeologists have discovered more 
ancient stone tools and remains of mammals 
which mar date back 400,000 to 500,000 years 
—the era of Peking Man. 

The China Youth Daily newspaper reported 
that the remains were found near Ho Ho Tsun 
village in south-western Shansi province, about 
400 miles south-west of Peking. It said the 
stone implements included tools, stone balis used 
for chopping and polishing and chips left from 
making other tools. 

Archaeologists thought they might be from 
the same period as the Peking Man, found 
at Chou Kou Tien, near Peking—the earliest 
human fossil known in China. 

As well as the bones of mammals, there were 
also relics of deer and sharp-toothed mammoths 
found at Ho Ho Tsun. These were similar to 
those found near Peking. 


Reuter, Peking, Jan. 2 


Ghost Battalions in Laotian War 


There is no foreign invasion of Laos. There 
are no battalions of Communist North Vietnam- 
ese troops marching on mountain jungle roads. 

In five days since Laotian Government radio 
in Vientiane began screaming over and over 
again that five Vietminh battalions—later they 
raised the figure to seven—had crossed the 
frontier to aid anti-Government soldiers fight- 
ing Laos’ civil war there has not been one 
pitched battle and only a few casualties. 

I have it on the most reliable authority that 
one can find in this land of lies and exaggera- 
tion that there is total lack of proof of any 
large organized Vietminh units on Laotian soil 
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I would say there is less worry among West- 
ern diplomats in Vientiane today than there is 
in Washington and Bangkok. 

Bertram Jones reports from Bangkok in 
Daily Express, London, Jan. 4 


Nigeria Breaks with France 


Mr Raymond Offroy, 51-year-old French Am- 
basador to Nigeria, today prepared to leave the 
country following Nigeria’s break of diplomatic 
relations in protest against France’s recent ex- 
plosion of her third nuclear bomb in the Sahara. 

French ships and planes were also banned 
from using Nigerian ports and airfields. 

The Federal Information Minister, Mr T. 
0. S. Benson, said last night that Nigeria had 
broken relations as an expression of ‘resentment 
and indignation’ at French ‘intransigence’ in 
exploding the bomb. The Nigerian Govern- 
ment, he added, reserved the right to take 
sterner measures should France persist in the 
‘nefarious act.’ 

The recent explosion was a ‘reflection of her 
utter disregard’ for Africans, he said. 


Reuter, London, Jan. 6 


A Nigerian Diplomat in USA 


Mr C. C. Uchuno, Second Secretary at the 
Nigerian Embassy in Washington, said last 
night that a Virginia restaurant had served 
him his breakfast in a bag and told him to eat 
it outside. 

Although he showed the restaurant manager 
his diplomatic pass, the manager would not 
change his attitude, said Mr Uchuno. 

The diplomat, nevertheless, sat in the restau- 
rant, but when he asked for a second cup of 
coffee his request was refused, Mr Uchuno said. 


AFP, Charleston, Va., Jan. 7 


The Mysterious ‘Mister’ in Laos 


A mysterious United States General in ‘mufti’ 
whose existence is denied by the US Army and 
the Defence Department, is training Laotian 
government forces in their fight against pro- 
Communist Pathet Lao forces, the New ork 
Times reported today. 

Jack Raymond, one of the mnewspaper’s 
Washington correspondents, quoting qualified 
sources in Washington, said he was 48-year-old 
John Arnold Heintges, who was the head of 
a ‘Programme Evaluation Office’ of more than 
he gpepanemm sent by the United States to 


The mystery surrounding General Heintges 
as head of the United States group in Laos was 
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that as far as official army records were con- 
cerned ‘he could be dead, perhaps never exist- 
ed,’ Raymond said. 

Raymond reported that John Heintges gradu- 
ated trom West Point military academy in 1936 
and rose to the rank of Brigadier-General. 

Raymond said General Heintges’ military 
record appeared to have ended officially when 
he was ordered to report to the US Eighth 
Army in Seoul, Korea, in August 1958. 

But the man himself had not been in hiding, 
the correspondent added. He and his men 
were a familiar sight in their civilian clothes 
at army camps near Vientiane. To his men 
in Laos, he was known as ‘mister.’ 


Reuter, New York, Jan. 9 


Chou and U Nu Voice Concern Over 
Laos 


The Chinese Prime Minister, Mr Chou En-lai, 
and the Burmese Prime Minister, U Nu, in a 
joint communique issued here today expressed 
their deep concern over the ‘grave situation’ in 
Laos, which constituted a threat to international 
peace and security. 

The communique said they were agreed that 
the independence, unity and territorial integrity 
of Laos should be scrupulously respected and 
the Laotian people should be allowed to settle 
their own internal problems free from any out- 
side interference or pressure. 

Mr Chou En-lai fete here early today by air 
for Peking at the end of a seven-day goodwill 
visit to Burma. 

The communique, which was mainly devoted 
to describing Mr Chou’s stay in Burma, said 
the two Prime Ministers agreed that newly 
independent Asian and African countries should 
be showed freely to exercise their right to choose 
their own political and economic systems free 
from outside interference. 

The two governments’ talks had resulted in 
agreement on economic and technical coopera- 
tion between China and Burma and a payments 
agreement. 

China agreed to grant a long-term loan of 
£30,000,000 without interest, without political 
conditions and privileges attached. e loan 
is in the form of a complete set of equipment 
from China, the loan of technical experts and 
assistance in training Burmese technicians. 


Reuter, Rangoon, Jan. 9 


Yoga Exercise Dangerous? 


The yoga exercise of standing on your head is 
a dangerous practice, according to the Russian 
magazine, Dzorovye (Health). 














Io 


A Soviet Health Ministry team made a - 
study of yoga, the magazine said, and concluded 
that ‘it is not acceptable for the training and 
toughening up of frealth. For how can one 
accept certain positions of yoga gymnastics for 
older people, such as those whose heart vessel 
functions have been disturbed? Can they stand 
on their heads, even for a few minutes without 


harming their health?’ 
Reuter, Moscow, Dec. 18 


Valuable Chinese Paintings at Durham 


An album of eight Chinese landscape paintings 
bearing a signature identified by experts as that 
of 17th century Nanking artist, Kung Hsien, 
has been discovered among uncatalogued ma- 
terial in the strong room of the Gulbenkian 
Museum of Oriental Art at Durham University. 

It was part of the collection of the late Mr 
H. N. Spalding, presented to the University by 
his son some seven years ago. The paintings, 
about 30 inches square, are in ink with slight 
colouring, and Mr Philip Rawson, keepe~ of 
the Museum, says they are perfectly preserved. 

Kung Hsien is reckoned by some to be the 
Chinese equivalent of Rembrandt. 


AFP, Durham, Dec. 11 


The African Summit Conference 


States that took part in the African “summit 
conference’ last week are to make early new 
contacts with each other to prepare the pan- 
African institution outlined in the ‘African 
Charter’ of Casablanca, Moroccan officials said. 
The conference, which ended on Saturday, 
said Africa’s first consultative assembly would 
be created ‘as soon as conditions it.’ But 
no such condition was posed for the setting up 
of the other bodies outlined in the charter—a 
joint African military command and political, 
economic and cultural committees to coordinate 
the policy of African States in these fields. 
Experts are to meet within three months to 
draw detailed plans for these institutions, whose 
initial membership is expected to consist of the 
African conference participants—Morocco, the 
United Arab Republic, Libya, Mali, Guinea, 
Ghana and the Algerian Provisional Goverment. 


Reuter, Casablanca, Jan. 9 


‘There is No Abominable Snowman’ 


Sir Edmund Hillary said today he no longer 
believed in the existence of the ‘Abominable 
Snowman’ of the Himalayas. 

The Netherlands News Agency quoted Sir 
Edmund as saying that in his view there was 
a ‘perfectly rational explanation’ for the foot- 
prints which had been found by Nepalese in 
the mountains. It could be that they belonged 
to small animals and that later the snow had 
melted so that they expanded to an abnormal 
size. 


Reuter, Amsterdam, Dec. 29 


‘The Abominable Snowman Exists’ 


The ‘Abominable Snowman’ apparently exists 
still in isolated areas, but it is not a man but 
a highly evolved animal, superior to apes and 
similar primates, a Soviet scientist reported in 
a Soviet newspaper today. 

Prof B. Porchnev, writing in the Moskovski 
Komsomoletz, said that Soviet scientists were 
now engaged in collecting and studying all 
material available about this almost extinct spe- 
cies. He said that the animal bore a closer 
resemblance to man than did chimpanzees, 
gorillas or orangutans. 

The Fagus cited references as far back as 
the 15th century to prove the existence of such 
an animal. The first references were made yi 
the German writer Schiltberger in the 15 
century and by a 17th century German scientist 
Kircher. Both reported the existence of a ‘wild 
man’ in the mountainous regions of Asia. 

AFP, Moscow, Dec. 18 


Archaeological Relics Found In Thailand 


A Danish-Thai archaeological expedition has 
brought back nearly 2,000 specimens of stone 
axes, Bronze Age tools, pottery and beads from 
the jungle near the Burma border. 

Among the relics are axe specimens similar 
to those found in Sumatra, the Celebes, the 
Philippines, Hong Kong and Formosa. 

The finds may establish a link between the 
Peking Man and the Java Man, Fine Arts 
Department officials say. Scientists believe des 
cendants of the Peking Man journeyed across 
Thailand to Indonesia. 

Members of the team are now at Angkor Vat. 
They will make another survey this month. 


AP, Bangkok, Jan. 18 
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An Archaeological Study-tour 
in China 


Joseph Needham 


in China today is one of enormous 
expansion. Intensive training of spe- 
cialists is going on, so that it is possible 
to have teams accompany the builders of 
the great public works (roads, railways, 
canals, etc.), in order to deal scientifical- 
ly with any remains which may be un- 
earthed. Every large city in China now 
has a good historical and archaeological 
museum and the number of these is 
rapidly being extended to the smaller 
towns as well. 
After meeting once again the leading 
sonalities of Academia Sinica in Pe- 
ing and arranging the programme, we 
spent some time in the eastern cities of 
China, Shanghai and Nanking, after 
which we flew up the Yangtze Valley, 
stopping at Wuhan, to the province of 
Szechuan, where we worked for some 
time in Chungking and ae 
Then, crossing the Chhinling Shan 
(mountain-range) by air, we visited Sian 
and travelled far up the Old Silk Road 
to the Thousand-Buddha Caves at Tun- 
huang, which I had visited before in 
1943. On the way back we saw many 
things in Lanchow, the capital of Kansu 
province, and paid a visit to the compara- 
tively newly discovered cave temples at 
Maichishan. Then we returned to the 
east via Loyang and Chéngchow and 
spent another ten days in Peking. Finally, 


Tin general situation in archaeology 
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on the way home via Hong Kong, we 
had the opportunity of several days’ study 
in Kuangchow (Canton). 

In Peking, we spent a good deal of 
time at the Archaeological Institute of 
Academia Sinica, directed by Dr Hsia 
Nai. Among the matters there discussed, 
admidst the numerous treasures which 
the Institute Museum has on show, were 
the recovery of cereal grains and other 
foods from vessels in tombs from the 
Chou period onwards (on which a spe- 
cial monograph will soon be appearing), 
and the sets of musical instruments from 
Shang and Chou periods which have re- 
cently been recovered. The musicological 
significance of these sets of instruments 
of different sizes has been expounded 
recently by Li Shun in his Chung Kuo 
Yin-Yo Shih.. We also discussed with 
Dr Hsia the question of the production 
of cast-iron tools in the Warring States 
and Han periods and the exact structure 
of the wheels of carriage and chariots 
in those times. We were particularly 
interested in this subject, since we have 
shown elsewhere from textual evidence 
that the technique of ‘dish’ in wheel- 
making was known and employed in 
the Han period at least, although it is 
generally considered to have been an 
achievement of et | European 
wheelwrights. Among the objects in the 
museum here are a series of very beautiful 
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terra-cotta forts with model crossbowmen 
at each corner of the ramparts, and also 
bronze bowls from the Warring States 
period with iron legs. 

Many days had to be devoted to the 
Imperial Palace Museum in Peking (the 
Ku Kung Po Wu Kuan) which, as is 
generally known, has a very large his- 
torical section. This is arran ed as a 
teaching museum and is kept in beautiful 
order, the glass cases containing not only 
the original objects but also explanatory 
material on subjects such as bronze-cast- 
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Map to show main places included in Dr Needham’s journey. 
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ing, iron and steel technology and so on. 
One excellent feature of the museum here, 
as indeed throughout China nowadays, is 
the parallel exposition of textual evidence 
by placing within the glass cases good 
editions of the most important relevant 
ancient and medieval books with passages 
marked so as to throw light on the ob 
jects displayed or the person about whom 
the vitrine is delivering its message. It 
was interesting to see certain changes of 
emphasis since 1952. At that time the 
only three ancient personalities empha 
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An ARCHAEOLOGICAL STUDY-TOUR IN CHINA 


sized were Kungshu Phan, the patron 
of all artisans and mechanics, Mo Ti, the 
hilosopher of universal love, and Hsimen 
bao, the humanitarian irrigation engineer. 
Now, however, Confucius (Khung Chhiu) 
has come back into prominence as an 
educationalist, together with Kuan Chung 
as an economist and an encourager of 
industry, and side by side with them 
Sun Wu the strategist. Beside these, the 
philosophers Méng Kho (Mencius), Hsiin 
Chhing, Lao Tzu and Chuang Chou 
are also given complimentary exposition. 
There is also a new vitrine for Chhu 
Yuan the poet. One outstanding feature 
of the historical expose in this museum 
is the excellent emphasis placed on science 
and technology. Fields such as mathe- 
matics, astronomy, medicine, engineering 
and alchemy, which were not mentioned 
before at all, are now well covered. 
Among the matters of technological 
interest one may find good models illus- 
trating the varieties of Han trace-harness 
for horses, and an interesting exhibit on 
the history of the wheelbarrow. There 
can now be little doubt that the wheel- 
barrow is a Han invention, not merely 
one of the 3rd century A.D. as has pre- 
viously been thought, and it certainly 
antedated the first use of wheelbarrows 
in Europe by more than one thousand 
years. The salt industry, recognized 
nowadays universally as the origin of all 
the world’s deep borehole drilling, re- 
ceived also considerable attention, the 
famous Han bricks of Phéngshan being 
reproduced to show the derricks and the 
boiling down of the salt with the aid 
of natural gas. A magnificent hall is 
consecrated to the Sung period, not in 
the galleries in the courtyard, but above 
on the top of the Wu Mén (the great 
Southern Gate of the Imperial Palace). 
Here we find an excellent series of exhibit 
concerning the origins of gunpowder. 
We have admirable reproductions of 
parts of the pictures of Chang Tsé-tuan, 
in which we can see rudders on ships, 
cantilever bridges, and the like, dating 
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from the Sung period (roth to 13th cen- 
turies A.D.). Over the central part of 
the Wu Mén itself there is another, even 
more magnificent, hall, which with its 
flags of the Thai-phing and Boxer revo- 
lutionary armies is somewhat reminiscent 
of Westminster Abbey. A wealth of 
material is assembled about all the na- 
tionalist movements in Chinese history, 
but with particular attention to the rgth 
century. 


A Chinan, the museum is located in 
some relatively modern temple build- 
ings, which follow traditional Chinese ar- 
chitectural style, though largely construct- 
ed of reinforced concrete. This museum 
contains, besides the historical exhibits, 
a fine series of cases on the natural pro- 
ducts and industries of Shantung province. 
In all these museums we paid special at- 
tention to those bronze vessels of the 
Chhin and Han which could have been 
used for alchemical experiments. Here, 
for example, one finds a beautiful tséng 
steamer in bronze, dating from about 
500 B.C., with a water-seal. Elsewhere 
we saw evidence of the use of the water- 
bath in Han times, constituting thus a 
parallel to, if not considerably antedating, 
the introduction of the water-bath in 
chemical operations by Mary the Jewess 
in Alexandria. Elsewhere again we saw 
very large cast-iron cauldrons of the Han 
period, which gave the important stone 
reliefs, dating from the Later Han period, 
which have been only recently excavated. 
One of these shows a number of scenee 
of ancient textile technology which should 
considerably enlarge our knowledge of 
this. Another stone, from Yenchow, 
found in 1954, shows a particularly clear 
representation of a wheelwright’s shop 
with the wheels in construction. This 
motif is parallel to one which was pub- 
lished long ago by Chavannes, and may 
be expected to throw more light on this 
technology also in Han times. Here for 
the first time we came across a good deal 
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of pottery piping. In other museums, 
especially in Sian, there is a good quantity 
of this now assembled, and it is therefore 
clear that the shui tao or water-conduits 
mentioned in the literature of Warring 
States and Han times were in fact made, 
and very beautifully made, of stoneware. 
We saw well-fitting flanged pipes, right- 
angle bends and annuli for lining wells. 
Perhaps the most astonishing exhibit at 
Chinan is the real Ming warship some 
22 m. long, which was recovered from 
the mud near Liangshan Hsien in 1956. 
Dated objects, including the anchor, show 
that it was in use in the close neighbour- 
hood of A.D. 1377, and it was probably 
a warship patrolling the Grand Canal. 
It had at least two masts, was equipped 
with cannon, and has the typical Chinese 
nautical construction of transom stem and 
stern, and the bulk-head hull. The wood 
is in good preservation. 

From Chinan we paid a special visit 
to the temple and tomb of Confucius at 
Chhiifou. The present head of the Khung 
family (descendant of the long line of 
titled representatives) is now the guest- 
master of the chiao-tai-so (guest-house) 
there, and shows visitors round the sacred 
sites with great charm. The gardens of 
the tomb, the pavilions where Emperors 
_ the night, the offering-halls and 

e great series of temple halls, are all 
in excellent preservation and carefully 
looked after. Much repainting and re- 
gilding has been done. One of the most 
interesting features of the central hall of 
the great Confucian temple is the presence 
of a complete orchestra of instruments 
for the old temple services. These musical 
instruments we carefully photographed. 


: “Ee Nanking Museum is located in an- 
other building of reinforced concrete, 
but Chinese style, in the eastern part of 
the city. It is entirely consecrated to 
historical and archaeological objects, many 
of which are unique. For example, we 
saw there copper-reduction crucibles from 
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the Shang period in refractory clay. These 
come from Anyang and would date from 
the neighbourhood of 1200 B.C. Very 
fine reliefs, showing ploughing and other 
agricultural scenes, have been newly dis- 
covered at Théng-hsien and other places 
in Shantung, and a particularly interest- 
ing feature for hydraulic engineering is 
a Han model in terra-cotta of a dam 
and spill-way. In our volume on the 
history of astronomy in China,’ I have 
said that no representation of star-maps 
have so far been discovered in the cupolas 
of buildings such as are known in the 
Islamic world but this is no longer true 
because the Southern Thang tombs, ex- 
cavated by the staff of this museum, 
yielded a very interesting astronomical 
map in the ceiling of the tomb of the 
Emperor Li Pien, who died in A.D. 943. 
Another important feature of this mu- 
seum is the more than life-size bronze 
figure showing the acupuncture points, 
which was made in the Ming period, 
following closely the tradition established 
in the Sung—the oldest example of such 
a figure is in Japan, but reproductions 
of it are being made in China. In this 
connection it should be said that Shanghai 
possesses an admirable historical medical 
museum corresponding to the Wellcome 
Historical Medical Museum in London, 
though on a much smaller scale. This 
is well kept and organized, providing 
ample research facilities and a good libra- 


Prehistoric archaeologists will perhaps 
be interested by the presence in the 
Chungking Municipal Museum of a good 
deal of evidence for boat-burials. Quite a 
number of these burials in dugout canoes 
have now been found at Chaopei. These 
boat-burials date from the time of the 
States of Pa and Shu in the 4th century 
B.C. Among the many other interesting 
objects in this museum is a collection of 


very early porcelain, the chhing tzhu 





x: Science and Civilization in China (Cambridge), 
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ware, previously known only from the 
literature. Now many beautiful pieces 
from the Six Dynasties period have been 
found in Szechuan during the building 
of the railway from Chungking to the 
north. They have a pale green glaze 
with a marked crackle. Among the ob- 
jects in this pottery are curious economical 
lamps, which have underneath the saucer 
of oil a reservoir for cold water to reduce 
the rate of evaporation of the oil. This 
is described in several old books, but no 
example was known until recently. A 
very curious bronze bowl, which may be 
from Thang or Sung, about 1 ft. 6 in. 
in diameter, has the property of raising 
a great spray of water into the air when 
the handles are rubbed in such a way as 
to vibrate the metal like a bell. 


n Chhéngtu there are several museums. 
One, belonging to the University of Sze- 
chuan, possesses a number of interesting 
Tantric monuments and inscriptions and 
several representations on Buddhist reliefs 
of ships of the 5th and 6th centuries A.D.; 
another is the Municipal Historical Mu- 
seum in one of the ke of the city. This 
latter has many interesting bricks from 
tombs showing agricultural operations, 
the milling of grain, winnowing, etc. A 
description of Chhéngtu would not be 
complete without mention of the Wang 
Chiang Lou park, beautifully kept up 
and sacred to the memory “| a woman 
poet of the Thang dynasty, Hsiieh Thao. 
Even more remarkable is the votive tem- 
ple to the great poet Tu Fu (the Tu Fu 
Tshao Thang) outside the city. Here 
in a shady temple compound with lotus 
pond, galleries, gardens and the like, 
there is a permanent museum of editions 
and translations of the works of the poet, 
a gallery of pictures illustrating his poems 
and a delightful tea hall. 

Across the mountains at Sian there is, 
of course, the world-famous collections of 
inscribed stones, known as the forest of 
steles, the Pei Lin. Next door to this 
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is the former Confucian Temple, which 
has been brilliantly restored and repainted 
and houses the Historical Museum. Many 
fine bronzes are to be seen here, and 
objects of technological interest, such as 
cast-iron sluice gates of the Thang period. 
An interesting magic square in Arabic 
figures was recovered from the founda- 
tions of the Yuan dynasty palace. It 
appears to have been buried between 
layers of stone as a talisman. The 
Archaeological Institute of Academia 
Sinica has a branch institute at Sian, 
where many interesting things are also 
on show. For example, there is a full 
collection of pieces aol the tomb of 
Tuku Ssu-chen, who died in A.D. 697. 
At Sian also, there is the Ta Yen pagoda, 
and around it the temple of Great Loving- 
Kindness where Hsiian-Chuang settled 
down to translate the siitras after return- 
ing from India in the 7th century A.D. 

In Lanchow, the Kansu Provincial 
Museum is established in the old Imperial 
Temple, which used to be a school when 
I was there in 1943. It is close to the 
Governor’s Yamén. Here we saw cast- 
iron carriage axle bearings from the Han, 
bronze forks and an extremely beautiful 
complete bronze carriage and horse. Un- 
fortunately there is no harness; it was 
probably of cords and leather and decayed 
with the centuries. 


H"= harness and the history of animal 
traction turned out to be the chief 
point of interest for us at the Thousand- 
Buddha Caves near Tunhuang. Although 
I took many notes on other matters of tech- 
nical interest, such as agriculture and ship- 
ping, from the enormous range of frescoes 
in these caves, we were able to pin down 
much closer than before the origin of 
the collar-harness of the horse. From 
the data now collected from Tunhuang 
one may place the appearance of this 
technique, so important in the history of 
the use of animal power, at somewhere 


in the near neighbourhood of A.D. 500. 


2 
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As is well known, it did not reach Europe 
until more than 500 years later than that. 
By contrast, the newly discovered cave- 
temples at Maichishan yielded less of 
technological interest, since the frescoes 
and statues are all more purely religious 
in character. However, it was a great 
pleasure to see the astonishing and mag- 
nificent cliff at this site honeycombed as 
it is with caves and connected by galleries. 
At both these places, but particularly at 
Tunhuang, the research archaeologists are 
ccamaliiie a splendid work of resto- 
ration by lig ting the caves electrically, 
improving the approaches, adding doors 
and other protections, and in general 
doing everything possible to preserve 
these works of art for posterity. 

At Loyang the museum is located in 
the temple of the God of War, the Kuan 
Lin, some miles south of the city. Here 
is perhaps the most remarkable work of 
restoration which we saw anywhere in 
China. The elaborate wood-carving has 
been brilliantly restored, and the whole 
large compound brought to a perfect 
condition of preservation. This museum 
has a great many weapons from the Chou 
and Han, many Han iron tools and a 
fine stone inscription about the Imperial 
University of the Chin dynasty, dated 
A.D. 278. This tells us that there were 
more than 10,000 students, both from 
east of the sea and west of the shifting 
sands. Many of the students’ names are 
given. 

Chéngchow is now a very large city, 
which has burst the bounds of the old 
city wall and covers some 15 miles of 
country. The old city is being left to 
itself as a quiet reminder of the past. 
The museum here is associated with the 
Provincial Archaeological Institute and 
occupies a pavilion in a glade of a wood. 
It is rich in moulds for metal objects 
from the Shang, and here one may see 
remarkable pots used for the burial of 
children at that period. A series of 
bricks, hundreds of them, recovered from 
tombs at Téng-hsien, give us the most 
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beautiful pictures yet seen of soldiers car- 
rying standards and weapons, official 
ay with chalices on trays, musi- 
cians playing musical instrument, and 
caparisoned horses from the period of the 
Southern and Northern dynasties. They 
may be Northern Wei. But the most 
unexpected discoveries of this Museum 
relate to a large tomb of a prince of the 
Warring States period from the State of 
Chhu, excavated near Chhangtai - Kuan 
on the Huai river. Here the lacquered 
woodwork is quite extraordinary. There 
is a whole houseful of furniture with all 
kinds of pieces in perfectly preserved 
lacquer. There is a magnificent ring of 
bronze bells and lacquered musical in- 
struments. Replicas of these have been 

layed over the radio. Here the tubular 
as al for connecting together car- 
riage canopies are particularly elaborate. 
But perhaps the most remarkable of all 
these discoveries is that of silks which 
appear to be of the polychrome draw- 
loom type. It has not so far been con- 
sidered that the drawloom was developed 
earlier than the Early Han, but here we 
have red and black figured silks which 
must have been woven in Chhu in the 
4th century B.C. 


B’= in Peking, I had occasion to visit 
the art sections of the Imperial Palace 
Museum, where a good deal of archaeo 
logical material is also concentrated. For 
example, there is the great Shang chime- 
stone, about 3% ft. long, and the bronze 
helmet of the Shang period.. The clep 
sydras in the Imperial Palace are in good 
condition and have recently been the 
subject of experimental research. Much 
interest has been created throughout the 
world in the systematic excavations which 
have begun at the Ming tombs some miles 
north of the city. We were privileged 
to be taken to the tomb of the Wan-li 
Emperor (died A.D. 1620), which has 
been thoroughly excavated. Three very 
large halls were contrived about 60 ft 
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below the surface of the burial mound 
behind the range of temple halls, and 
there one may see the throne of the Em- 
peror, his Empress and his principal 
Consort, together with the dais on which 
their coffins rested. Particularly striking 
are the doors of white jade about 12 ft. 
high, kept in position by colossal bronze 
lintels about the thickness of a man’s body. 
It is the intention of the Chinese author- 
ities to excavate all thirteen tombs of the 
Ming Emperors, but they began with this 
tomb (the Ting Ling) because evidence 
was available which enabled them to 
proceed most evenly with the excavation. 
The other tombs are scheduled for ex- 
cavation later. In course of time they 
will surround a large artificial lake, the 
dam for which was constructed in 1958 
by voluntary labour of Peking citizens. 
Though primarily for irrigation and 
power, it will turn the Ming Tomb area 
into a beauty-spot rivalling Hangchow. 


ASTLY, we had several days of work in 
Canton. With the aid of a launch 
placed at our disposal by Academia Sinica, 
we did our best to find and photograph 
examples of the treadmill-operated paddle- 
boats which used to ply regularly on the 
Pearl River until recently, but unfortu- 
nately we were unsuccessful. They must 
all have been dismantled during the last 
few years. These paddle-boats are of 
considerable interest because they go back 
to the Thang period, at which time in 
China the first paddle-boats were actually 
built and used. However, in another 
aspect of nautical archaeology we were 
quite fortunate, because we were able to 
pod the magnificent ship models dug 
out from Han tombs underneath the city 
itself during the course of recent renova- 
tions and buildings. The greatest of these 
models, about 20 in. long and 6 in. broad, 
is replete with technical detail, its most 
significant aspect being the presence of 
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a distinctive rudder. This was held in 

lace by tackle, the details of which are 
fost, but the shape of the rudder is per- 
fectly clear and Sheracietici, and it may 
be considered the ancestor of all rudders. 
This particularly interested me because in 
the appropriate volume of our book? an 
argument based on textual evidence had 
been elaborated to show that the origin 
of the stern-post rudder occurred in the 
Chinese culture-area, paradoxically in the 
absence of any true stern-posts but pro- 
bably because of the existence of vertical 
members in the bulkhead construction to 
which such true rudders, as distinguish- 
ed from the long steering-oars, could be 
attached. This new archaeological evi- 
dence which came to light about three 
years ago seems to prove the point with- 
pa i ae of error. 

e famous Canton water clock is 
now installed in the Museum and can 
be examined closely. As is well known, 
this dates from A.D. 1316 and we know 
the names of the artisans who made it, 
Tu Tzu-éng and Hsi or Be- 
sides this, there is a quantity of other 
objects of great interest in this museum, 
which occupies a striking tower-like 
building of four storeys on the top of 
the hill, the Yiieh Hsiu Shan, dominating 
the whole city. This building dates from 
A.D. 1380, though it has often subse- 
quently been repaired. 

It only remains to say once again that 
our warmest thanks are due to Academia 
Sinica for all the hospitality and facilities 
which they afforded to us. It seemed 
as if nothing could be too much trouble 
for them to do in aid of our enterprise 
of examining the history of science and 
technology in China, and setting it in its 
due place in the world history of man’s 
knowledge of Nature and control over 
natural forces. 





2. Science and Civilization in China, Vol. 4, pt. 2, 
Section on Nautics. 








The Malay Economic Structure 
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ACH society, each people, has its 
E own story to tell, its own configu 

ration and its own peculiarities, its 
own contraditions, while subject to the 
overall laws of development of other 
related organisms. 

This peculiar set of contradictions 
must be minutely studied to determine 
areas of tension and to visualize the form 
in which the struggle for change could 
take place. 

When we use the word ‘contradiction’ 
we mean a direction and a counterdirec- 
tion which do not necessarily imply a 
negation. 

What are the contradictory premises on 
which the Malay economic structure is 


poised ? 


I. Riba’ 


(a) The Malays are Muslims, as such 
riba’ is prohibited to them. Riba’, pro- 
perly interpreted, is ‘unearned economic 
earnings.’ This means that eo # peed 
cally gained income is categorically out- 
lawed; a man must not feed upon his 
fellow man. However, this all pervasive 
concept has been narrowly interpreted as: 
one should not have an advantage in 
another’s disadvantages, meaning that 
when another is in need of capital, I 
should not gain from that need in the 
form of interest, and this understanding 
although violated by merchant Muslims 
in urban areas, is well imbedded in the 
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consciousness of the Muslim rural mass. 

So basically held is this attitude that 
it was for years a serious and effective 
impediment to the development of the 
co-operative movement amongst the Malay 
peasantry. This prohibition against riba’ 
was used as a weapon against collective 
action to the collective benefit of that 
mass. 

In Egypt, at the turn of the century, 
the reformed Muhammad Abdu, as Grand 
Mufti gave a fatwa in which he analysized 
what is riba’ which is haram or repugnant 
to Muslims, and why gain from co-opera- 
tive of the people and for the ey 2 can 
never be so categorised. Gain from a 
co-operative—a collective gain, arising out 
of the effort of the same collection or 
group of people, is not an ‘interest’ or 
gain by one individual who is economi- 
cally stronger from another individual 
who is economically weaker. 

Although this fatwa came in 1905, in 
Malaya the same hard fight had to be 
waged against certain retrogressive sec- 
tions of the *ulema or religious teachers 
who warned the mass of losing its ‘reli- 
gion’ if it should participate in this way 
of the kafir, or the unbeliever. Against 
this reaction the Malay leader, Syed 
Shaykh al-Hady, rose, with Abdu’s argu- 
ments as his weapon. In 1919 he dared 
to enter Negri Sembilan to challenge 
the entrenched ’ulema@ on this issue at 
a mass gathering. 
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Even today the co-operative officers 
functioning in Malay rural areas, must 
be steeled as Jesuits ever ready to quote 
the appropriate sura or Chapter o the 
Qur’an if the occasion demands it. 

In substantiation of the power of this 
prohibition the following incident is re- 
vealing—Even the late King Ibn Saud 
of Saudi Arabia had to be brain-washed 
before he would accept a loan from an 
international agency, which carried an 
interest of 2 or 234 per cent. He finally 
accepted it when it was explained as 
‘administrative costs,’ etc., and this rigid- 
ity of code from a man whom many 
would not morally respect although they 
themselves might take and give interest. 

With the attempt in Muslim areas to 
force capitalism and its indispensible in- 
strument—the Bank, rationalisations have 
constantly to be prepared. 

Thus, the Ministry in Kuala Lumpur 
concerned wrote to Pakistan for the use 
of the fatwa or religious opinion on which 
its banks were founded. 

Thus, what is riba’ must be ever 
rationalised to rightly allow for collec- 
tivisation of the people’s resources and 
on the other hand, for the growth of 
capitalistic forms out of which a certain 
class may be developed within the Muslim 
body. 

The encouragement of such a neo- 
capitalistic class amongst Muslims is often 
the result of this analysis: the necessity 
to develop an entrenched interest class to 
hold back the non-propertied Muslim 
mass . . . for this the basic prohibition 
against riba’ must be defined away. 

This exposition is intended only to 
make you fully aware of the strength of 
this deep-rooted, even unconsciously held, 
attitude that riba’, or unearned economic 
earnings, are forbidden to Muslims. 

(5) The contradiction of all of this 
is the jual janji system, or system of 
‘conditional sale.’ Need in every society, 
Muslim or non-Muslim, is the same, but 
having effectively imposed the negative 
prohibition against riba’ down into the 
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very neural traces of the Muslim mass, 
there was no positive imposition put into 
the marrow of the community that should 
a Muslim need it is your duty to meet 
this need without demanding such riba’. 
Need had to be satisfied—accordingly the 
most learned doctors of the law ration- 
alised riba’ to allow for ‘conditional sale’ 
—(cite law, Hanafi, Shafi’t, Méailiki, 
Hanbali). 

A Muslim ‘needs’ M$500.00 capital. 
He cannot pay the forbidden interest, he 
cannot always find a ‘Muslim’ to provide 
the necessary without interest. Thus he 
contracts a conditional sale. He has a 
small piece of land, with a doubtful 
structure termed a ‘house,’ worth, say 
M$2,000.00. He needs M$500.00. Be- 
ing as ever the carrier of hope and un- 
realisation he does not seek a ‘loan’ 
approximating the full value of the pro- 
perty which he has no intention of selling 
—but simply ‘borrows’ M$500.00 in re- 
turn for which, as ‘security,’ he contracts 
a jual janji—a ‘conditional sale’ on his 
property. 

He must now work to repay this ‘sum,’ 
whereupon he finds that his productivity 
is related to the land that he no longer 
fully ‘owns’ and without which he can- 
not earn. He then rents back ‘his’ land 
that he might work. The harvest of his 
work is then syphoned off as ‘rent’ and 
slowly he falls backwards. Upon one 
morrow the time of the conditional sale 
has expired and he has lost forever the 
opportunity of recovering ‘his’ land. 

‘His’ land worth M$2,000.00 has gone 
for M$500.00 less the amount paid in 
rent attempting its recovery. 

This vicious form of gaining riba’ or 
unearned income, is not categorised as 
riba’, which has been watered down to 
mean ‘interest.’ 

Riba’ properly interpreted should be 
an effective weapon to destroy this system, 
but . . . the learned doctors again—they, 
to the envy of any sophist, have inter- 
preted Islam within the feudal structure 
of as early as the ninth century and have 
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baptised the sinner and cleaned the for- 
bidden. 
Thus the contradiction: 


(i) Interest is considered as unearned 
income or riba’. 
(ii) As riba’ interest is forbidden, be 
it 1%, 5%, 10% onwards. 
(iii) Conditional sale and the subse- 
quent rent of your land that it 
may be worked to pay off the 
sum borrowed is ‘rent’ not ‘inter- 
est’; failing to pay off the capital 
loan, the advantage of M$1,500.- 
oo gained in a property worth 
M$2,000.00 which was ‘pur- 
chased’ for M$500.00, again is 
not ‘interest,’ is not riba’, but a 
freely contracted sale with no 
question of unearned economic 
earnings being involved! 


Further contradictions: 


Il. Zakat 


(a) The intention behind zakat, which 
may be translated as a tithe applicable to 
all Muslims, was to insure a circulation 
of wealth. Accumulation, the residue 
after legitimate consumption be it in gold 
or in kind, would be taxed. 

This is not an indiscriminate levy for 
the benefit of state coffers, it is a tax 
which by definition would exclude the 
Malay fisherman or peasant—be he land- 
less share-cropper or fragmented holder, 
as all of these are never given even the 
possibility of accumulation. 

On the contrary, to the meskin, the 
poor, and the fakir, the poorer, belongs 
at least a one-eighth share of this zakat 
fund and certainly the bulk of Malay are 
meskin if not fakir, from the reality of 
their birth. 

In Malaya, zakat is collected not as a 
voluntary act of community consciousness 
through the realisation that basically I 
am guilty if I have accumulated, but 
through the process of law, state law, 
either as a separate enactment or as part 
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of an overall enactment for Muslims, 
affecting personal status, property and 
‘offences.’ 

This law has the power of the court 
and if necessary of the police to see to 
its enforcement ... and it is enforced 
—Muslims are imprisoned each year for 
non-payment. 

And now the contradiction— 

(4) who are the people from whom 
zakat is forcibly collected and who are 
eligible for prosecution and imprison 
ment? They are the cultivators, those 
who sow and care but seldom fully reap 
the padi. 

T. B. Wilson has, through field work, 
shown the extent of rents for padi lands 
which rise as high as % 4 the padi 
yield. 

The cultivator pays the zakat, and the 
cultivator is not necessarily, nor even pro- 
bably, owner of the land. Let us assume 
that I rent one acre of land from you, 
and let us further assume that the pro 
ductivity of that land is high and that 
I have a yield of 400 gantangs of padi. 
I must pay you, the landlord, at least 
50% if not more in kind. But before 
I pay you this share the ‘authorities’ will 
send their delegate, and ’amil (literally 
‘worker’) to count the number of 
gantangs yielded and from 400 gantangs 
will take 40 gantangs as zakat. | mi 
protest and say that I am paying the zakat 
for you the landlord, who claims 200 
of these gantangs as his right—but in 
vain, for I am the cultivator and accord 
ing to the law it is I who must pay the 
zakat. 

If I should then be so naive as to tell 
the landlord that he will only be given 
180 gantangs instead of his 200 since 20 
had been absorbed in zakazt I will be re 
moved from the land for non-payment 
of rent as his share is 200 gantangs. 

The landlord then converts these gaa- 
tangs into cash and he consumes, spends 
this cash, and if at the end of the year 
any cash is left over, i.e., accum 


he still does not pay the zakat as this 
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accumulation is ‘invisible’ according to 
the authorities. 

Further, as a Muslim he should de- 
clare whatever gold has been bought from 
the gantangs converted into cash and pay 
zakat upon this gold but until 1958 there 
has been only one such case of a volun 
yment of zakat on gold holdings in the 
tory of the State of Perak. 

Thus the contradiction that it is not 
he who is most able or most liable who 
pays the zakat but he who is least able. 

A further contradiction exists in the 
fact that 40°/ and, as in the case of 
Pahang even 70%, of the zakat collect- 
ed may be consumed in administration, 
which means (and here we assume the 
former figure) that instead of the meskin, 
the fakir, or the one who is poor—and 
ironically he is the very man who has 
paid the zakat, receiving a 1/8th share 
of the zakat, he receives, if he is so for- 
tunate, a 1/8th share of 60 of the zakat, 
ie., a share of 3/40ths or a 1/8th share 
m@a0% or a share of... « You 
may work it out. 

And what is this 3/4oths share? It 
amounts to anything betweén $2, $5 and 
$15 per family per year, and this satisfies 
the requirements of law but certainly not 
the intention behind zakat. 

As we said earlier, if the cultivator 
should refuse to pay the zakat he is im- 
prisoned. He must pay zakat that from 
the zakat he pays he may receive back 
a 3/40th proportion and for this he 
should be grateful. 

It has been estimated by Sheikh Ahmad 
of Perlis when he was the head of the 
Zakat Fund that if the zakat were ap- 
plied to the classes who accumulate, it 
could yield $30,000,000 per year which 
could be used for real development of 
the rural areas and would then have the 
effect of basically changing the reality of 
the now meskin and fakir. 

ignificance of this we 


To realise the si 
need only know that the development 
fund in the past available to RIDA was 


$10,000,000 and that for a period of 
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five years. Whereas from a proper ap- 
plication of zakat we could have $150,- 
000,000 in a five year period. 

Why then is zakat not properly ap- 
plied? This question should be addressed 
to the Religious Affairs Deparment, to 
the Zakat Departments, in each State, 
for to the States belong all questions 
related to Islam and ’adat. 

Further contradictions: 


III. Malay Land Reservations 


(a) It was said that the intent behind 
the Malay Land Reservation system was 
to ‘protect’ the Malays, to ensure that 
they were not totally driven from their 
land with the onslaught of the rubber 
and tin economy. It was said that by 
prohibiting dealings in these lands to 
non - Malays one would put up a wall 
against the exploiter, and by exploiter was 
meant the non-Malay. 

Then the word ‘Malay’ had to be 
defined, and it was defined separately 
according to the ethnic composition and 
interest of the various states. 


(4) Now the contradiction: 


(i) Exploitation is never a thing prac- 
tised only upon one from another ethnic 
origin. If I have economic power and 
you have none it matters little that we 
are both ‘Malays.’ It is rare that a man 
will voluntarily deny himself the oppor- 
tunity to exploit. Thus while theoreti- 
cally, the Chinese and Indian non-Muslim 
and the European could not enter into 
contracts by which they could gain 

session of these Malay lands within the 
reservation, the Malay who had the eco- 
nomic power could dispossess the Malay 
who had no economic power although 
the land of the latter be held within the 
Reservation. Thus exploitation continu- 
ed within the reservation area and the 
many Malays lost their lands to a smaller 
number of Malays. It was noted earlier 
that while the Malay might believe that 
as a Muslim he could not take interest 
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he does allow himself to gain what is 
unearned by the practice of jual janji and 
jual janji has never been prohibited with- 
in the reservation area. 

(ii) Then it was said that the Malay 
would be protected from the economic 
onslaught of rubber and tin, but what 
happened? When rubber and tin are 
found within the Malay reservation area 
the enactments allow the reservation to 
be lifted for that particular area and 
contracts are, of course, given out to 
those who have the means of utilising 
such contracts, which inevitably means 
that contracts are given to non-Malays. 
This has been glossed over by the ‘equa- 
litarian’ provision that for every square 
inch withdrawn from the reservation an 
equivalent in square inches must be 
added to the reservation from another 
non-mineral area. 

Now it is common knowledge, that 

every square inch of tin is worth consid- 
erably more than a square inch of padi. 
That is obvious. 
(iii) Another unmentionable of the law 
was that every title given under the Malay 
Reservation could be restricted by the 
authority concerned in any particular 
State, i.c., on a particular piece of land 
you could only plant padi . . . or pine- 
apple . . . or coconuts and in some in- 
stances rubber. 

This, of course, ensured that a mini- 
mum in food was available to feed those 
who were meant to open up rubber and 
tin. 
This also meant that with the methods 
of | penpans employed in the raising of 
padi that you were legislating POVERTY 
to that bulk of the population who by 
law had to plant padi. If this padi was 
not planted, if instead a man might have 
the sense to know that rubber was more 
profitable, the title to his land could be 
withdrawn or the rubber trees cut down. 
HE MUST PLANT PADI. 

In such a situation it is perhaps a 
blessing that government is not that all 
efficient. There is one story to delight 
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the heart—as comic relief to this rather 
tragic discussion: a Malay peasant was 
odend by a duly authorized official as to 
how it was that he had rubber growi 

in his land when he was legally bo 

to plant only padi. The peasant replied 
that it is difficult for he could not con- 
trol the wind which carried the rubber 
seed from the trees of his neighbour and 
illegally planted that seed on his land 


(iv) Now the question of what is a 
‘Malay’ for the purposes of the Enact. 
ments. 

In the State of Perlis and Kedah a 
Malay is a Siamese agriculturalist resident 
in the State (in Kedah the — are 
partially of this origin); or an Arab (in 
Perlis the ruling family are of Arab 
descent), or as in Kedah and Kelantan 
anyone declared to be a Malay by the 
Sultan in Council. Accordingly in the 
State of Kedah upon the death of one 
Tunku who had a European wife desir- 
ous of inheriting his lands which were 
held under Malay reservation, she, the 
European, was declared a Malay for the 
purposes of the enactment, and did so 
inherit. 

It is further interesting that this defini- 
tion of a Malay is not the same definition 
of a Malay that exists for the purpose of 
Federal Citizenship or even as to whom 
is entitled to be a Mentri Besar. 

(v) Only in the Enactment of Trengganu 
is there a provision that only holdings of 
below ten acres will be protected under 
the Enactment. Thus only in the State 
of Trengganu is landlordism per se, re 
gardless of the ethnic origin of he who 
would practice it effectively and deliber- 
ately blocked from the reservation area. 
Thus only in the State of Trengganu 
may we say that the Malay individual 
is protected against losing his land to 
any landlord. Thus we may say that 
the Trengganu Enactment is an economic 
Enactment which should not only deserve 
our support but which might very well 
be applied to protect all who plant ten 
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acres or below, regardless of the ethnic 
origin of the peasant concerned. 
Attached are the statistics on Malay 
Reservation. These figures are the re- 
sult of research for which the Malaysian 
Sociological Research Institute was estab- 
lished. They should be seen in terms of 
the uncountable number of applications 
mm in each State, deiadinile for land 
rom ail ethnic groups including Malays. 
Kelantan is particularly interesting — 
89°% of the land under Malay Reserva- 
tion and thousands upon thousands of 
teem for land pending—the ap- 


plications of landless Malays. A Com- 


mission has been sent from the Federal 
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Government to work through these ar- 
rears and it was calculated that it may 
take 15 years to do so. . . and this for 
the State of Kelantan alone. 

The problems of the peasant and of 
land must be rationalized as a prelude to 
overall development. 

The Malaysian Sociological Research 
Institute is a body for research. We can 
only make known the results of such 
research—it is up to the people to de- 


termine the solution. 


Copyright by Malaysian Sociological Research Institute, 
Singapore. 





Continuity and Harmony 


Cultural Intercourse between Burma and China 


T. D. Chen 


boundary of one thousand six hun- 

dred kilometres and three big rivers 
in South-west China flow into Burma along 
southward mountain ranges. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that trading and cul- 
tural intercourse between the two nations 
should have commenced as early as the 
second century B.c. It was by way of 
Burma that the early Chinese traders 


B toune and China share a common 


went to India and thence to Afghanistan 
to trade with European merchants. They 
traded in Chinese silk and tea in exchange 
for rhinoceros’ horns, ivory, chrysoprase 


and cotton from Burma. It is interest- 
ing to note here that the imperial seals 
used by the different dynasties in China 
were carved out of the jades from North 
Burma. 

As trading relations between these two 
countries developed, cultural intercourse 
also increased, both in scope and volume. 
According to Burmese archaeological au- 
thorities, A the end of the fourth century 
Buddhism had already spread into Burma 
from China through Chinese monks, who 
preached the Buddhist faith in the area 
south-west of Mandalay and on the east- 
ern bank of the Irrawaddy River. This 
accounts for the fact that quite a number 
of Buddhist terms used in Burma are of 
Chinese origin. Meanwhile Chinese ar- 
chitecture also found its way into Burma 
as may be seen from the arcades and the 


plural eaves of certain Buddhist temples, 
which bear a striking resemblance to 
Chinese pagodas and the imperial palaces 
in Peking. 

But it would be a serious mistake to 
suppose that Burma was only a recipient 
of Chinese culture. On the contrary, 
Chinese culture was also made richer 
through intercourse with Burma, espe- 
cially in the field of dance and music. 
According to Chinese records, in the year 
97 a.p. the king of the Shan state sent 
a good-will mission to Loyang and pre- 
sented a troupe of dancers and jugglers 
to the Chinese emperor. Again in the 
year 825 the Kingdom of Pyu (Upper 
Burma) sent a dance troupe to Changan, 
a full account of which appeared in the 
November issue of Eastern Horizon. One 
may infer, therefore, that Burmese arts 
had, by this time, attained a high degree 
of development, involving as they do a 
knowledge of stage-craft, costuming, carv- 
ing, painting and of lacquerred musical 
instruments. Moreover, Burmese lacquer 
work, and carved work in wood, ivory 
and jade, not only bear great similarity 
in design and technique to their Chinese 
counterparts, but also enjoy equal fame 
with them. 

In view of the geographical proximi 
and the long histoey’ of colaeal rs 
course between these two nations, it is 
not to be wondered that even the dia- 
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lects of some local tribes in contiguous 
areas on either side of the border belong 
to the same language group. For instance, 
the Shans, the second biggest national 
group in Burma, speak a dialect of the 
same language group as the dialect used 
by the Thais in China. Likewise, the 
dialect spoken by the Kachins in North 
Burma Shue to the same language 
group as the dialect spoken by the Chin- 
pos in China. 


i ies ties between these two nations 
have been made even closer by the 
large number of immigrants from China 
who have made Burma their permanent 
home. Through intermarriage with the 
native people these immigrants were gra- 
dually absorbed into the Burmese nation, 
though admittedly this was a long and 
slow process. The existence of certain 
ancient temples such as the Tien Hou 
Kung, the Kwan Yin Miao and the 
Kwan Ti Miao, built by the Chinese 
communities, testifies to their long resi- 
dence there: This is why the Chinese 
immigrants are called by their Burmese 
neighbours paukphaw, which means 
‘kinsmen.’ 

After Burma went under British rule, 
Sino—Burmese relations were interrupted; 
and Britain, ostensibly on behalf of Burma, 
made some fantastic territorial claims on 
China. This dispute once looked so in- 
surmountable that it had to be left in 
abeyance for half a century. Happily for 
Burma, since she became independent, 
her leaders, especially men like Mr U 
Nu and General Ne Win, have been men 
of high ideals, realistic and moderate in 
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their approach to foreign relations, by 
no less jealous of the sovereignty and ig 
terests of their country. They are since; 
and unpretentious, and work selflessly fg 
their country, though they woul 
content to retire and assume a quiet 
religious life as soon as circumstane 
permit. They keep Burma out of thi 
British Commonwealth, and they keg 
Burma out of SEATO. It is greatly 
their credit that, while the leaders 
several Asian countries have brought theij 
countries to ruin, confusion, or to the 
brink of ruin and confusion by serving thi 
interests of some foreign powers, Burm 
has remained stable, peaceful and fai 
procpenics through pt wisdom of hers 
eaders. 

The Burmese leaders, too, have sha 
a rare farsightedness and courage 
their conduct of diplomatic relations with 
China. They have recognized and 
cepted the five principles of co-existeng 
as the guiding policy for the nation, am 
have faithfully abided by them in thei 
conduct of aflairs. It is indeed felicitoy 
that after prolonged negotiations they 
have finally succeeded in reaching 
satisfactory agreement with China on th 
boundary differences, at one time g 
ally feared to be insoluable. 

Power politics has so much infecté 
the politicians of the old school in tht 
world at large that co-existence betweel 
big and small nations seems to them if 
conceivable. But the friendly relation 
between Burma and China will serve 3 
a model for the new era now being bot 
out of a new spirit, a new look, and) 
new conviction. 
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As Tai Yu comes to live with the Matriarch 


A garden party in spring 











@ his Only true friend 














Tai Yu burying the fallen flowers 





The Matriarch chooses Pao Chai to be Pao Yu's bride 
Tai Yu burning all he manuscripts 
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4 ATCHING the opera troupe from 
Shanghai in their performance of 
the ‘Red Chamber Dream,’ I found 
' myself reminded of the enchantments de- 
| seribed by Charles Lamb in his essay ‘My 
First Play,’ and then I thought what a 
pity it was that Lamb, and Hazlitt, and 
‘Leigh Hunt, those three Romantic masters 
‘theatrical criticism, could not be sitting 
"among us to enjoy and afterwards to write 
heir impressions of the evening. I think 
would have let their idolized Mozart 
st for this once. But occasionally per- 
a —— would have supplied a 
1 or allusion—the grief of Ophelia 
or example, or the ‘rebellion’ of Romeo, 
Rot to mention Juliet. 
) What has the modern dramatist done 
With this seventeenth or eighteenth-century 
Chinese novel, so familiar still to readers, 
Peven those who must rely on translations? 
Obviously the many volumes of the origi- 
al ‘Dream’ have had to be reduced with 
@everity, and the more than four hundred 
ersons of the drama have become a work- 
oraie But it appears to me that 
hose who figure on the stage are excel- 
ently chosen for this purpose, the humbler 
ts included. The emphasis on the 
art of the grandmother, who to my mind 
Stood (or sat) for the ‘heroic virtue’ of 
@icient China as it is set forth in Sir 
William Temple’s English pages contem- 
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An Oriental Paradise Lost 
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porary with the ‘Dream,’ is surely all 
justified. She does not triumph in the 
end, of course, but who does? 

The omissions, so far as I can tell, 
largely relate to the supernatural or oc- 
cult passages in the novel: and it is not 
for an unlearned spectator to say more 
than that the original opening would 
have been very welcome by way of pro- 
logue and oe The question of the 
length of the opera would then necessarily 
have been reconsidered, and again it is 
without presumptuousness that I would 
suggest some abbreviation of some emo- 
tional episodes,—the illness and the burn- 
ing of the manuscripts of Tai Yu being 
one, notwithstanding that the acting there 
was consummate. 

Shall I argue that the scene wherein 
Tai Yu buries the fallen flowers, armed 
with hoe and broom, could also be briefer, 
in order that other interests of the novel 
might be preserved? But after all, opera 
is itself, and repetition of its beauties, 
pictorial, rhythmical, and musical is in 
its nature and of its tradition. 


| MUST quote a few verses from the long 
lyric which is here given to Tai Yu 
to sing as she performs her symbolic ac- 
tion in the deserted garden by the bridge, 
for H. A. Giles many years ago rendered 
them gracefully for English-speaking 
readers : 
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The peach-tree and the plum-tree too 
next year may bloom again, 

But next year, in the inner rooms, 
tell me, shall I remain? 

By the third moon new fragrant nests 
shall see the light of day, 

New swallows flit among the beams, 
each on its thoughtless way. 

Next year once more they'll seek their food 
among the painted flowers, 

But I may go, and beams may go, 
and with them swallow bowers. 


In these days the ethereality of such a 
piece as this calls for applause. I do not 
mean that it is a work of fancy, discon- 
nected from the world of men and 
women; indeed it has to do with the 
passions; but it is pervaded with what 
Sir William Temple called the ‘civility’ 
of the Chinese. If Pao Yu, in the words 
of the synopsis generously prepared for 
such as myself, ‘was especially attached 
to his younger cousin and found that she 
and he shared many ideas and ideals,’ 
and if they did ‘read together the for- 
bidden book the Romance of the West- 
ern Chamber,’ they never in the least 
look like Eastern rivals of Lady C. and 
her woodlander. 

With these detached thoughts on a 
single view of a gorgeous and yet simple 
production coming from Shanghai, in 
colours of a recent dramatic inspiration, 
I hand my pen to one whose experience 
as a theatre-goer and dramatic critic out- 
runs mine, and who will find plenty to 
add by way of exact appreciation. 


E. B. 


II 


— Shanghai Shaohsing Opera Troupe 
is composed almost entirely of women 
with female actresses. playing the male 
réles. This presumably goes back to the not 
far distant days when it was the Chinese 
custom for men and women not to act 
together, and in the ordinary theatre men 
impersonated women. This Troupe is 
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visiting Hong Kong for the first time 
and is drawing full houses; for there is 
a real need among the local population 
for professional theatre of a good standard 
such as cannot be found in Hong Kong, 
The audience, nearly all Chinese, is ob 
viously knowledgeable and appreciative 
in spite of having to overcome dialect 
difficulties with sub-titles, and the stars 
were already popular as only Chinese 
stars can be. 

The recently built Astor Cinema Stage 
was, one may think, designed with such 
Opera in view, and its unusual size gives 
room for fine elaborate sets and backcloths 
and the full movements belonging to 
historical costumes. 

The difficulty that a foreigner has in 
judging such a performance as the ‘Red 
Chamber Dream’ is not one of language 
alone—the standard of singing and acting 
is particularly difficult to assess: since this 
modern presentation of an 18th century 
novel combines several distinct techniques. 
Those of the ‘naturalistic’ Western stage 
play—probably Ibsen in particular—, of 
1gth century opera, and of the modern 
film seem to have been imposed on sev- 
eral styles of classical Chinese opera. The 
foreigner is uneasily conscious that the 
blending is not wholly successful. This 
westernisation (so one reflects) may be just 
a process of experiment. What seem 
echoes and reminiscences of ‘La Traviata’ 
and ‘La Boheme’ in this 18th century 
Chinese Family Mansion may be uninten- 
tional, but to my feeling they are there, 
and in strange contrast with the stereo 
typed sleeve gestures of classical acting 
are the over-emotional visual expressions 
of the young actresses. The rage of the 
Grandmother seemed effectively expressed 
in formal movements with waving sleeves, 
but this symbolism did not seem to match 
the anguished facial contortions of the 
enraged hero or the dying heroine. The 
orchestral and choral effects off stage are 
also a disadvantage when the acting is 
naturalistic. There was even a suggestion 
of cinematic ‘heavenly choirs’ at some of 
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the crucial moments of the drama. Still, 
this sort of production has brought life 
to the opera form, and theatrical enjoy- 
ment to the cinema-trained audience of 
modern ee os 

Judgi is play mainly on visual im- 

nag Aremllg 2 full aes of 
the dialogue means inevitably losing much 
of the idea of the struggle between the 
hero and heroine for individuality and 
aestheticism against material feudalism. It 
appears to be the emotional love tragedy 
of the very spoilt son of the house and 
his two girl cousins; one, Pao Chai, rich, 
vital but conventional and in the end a 
rejected bride; the other, Tai Yu, x: 
ntle and artistic and in the end dying 
for love. The hero Pao Yu in particular 
cannot appeal to the Western theatre-goer 
all at once as he does to the audience 
familiar with his story.—His apparently 
selfish, childish and effeminate behaviour 
makes him a poor contrast to Hamlet, 
even to Romeo, with whom he has been 
compared. It is hard to believe in his 
final ennoblement by suffering. 

That such a character is played by a 
woman (and it was played by the sturdy 
and clear-spoken actress with unfailing 
energy), adds to the difficulty—A love 
tragedy depending on the relationship of 
the sexes needs some masculine force in 
it in order to be convincing, just as a 
Ballet starring a Ballerina must have a 
male supporting dancer to provide a sense 
of tension and conflict. Even the pre- 
sentation of pure love must have the sense 
of pursuit which no woman can bring to 
a man’s part in a modern style of acting. 
It is as if a woman should counterfeit 
Romeo. 
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HE actresses themselves were almost 

all radiantly lovely in the frank clear- 
cut Northern style of beauty, and their 
voices from beginning to end remained 
full and melodious. They enchant un- 
selfconsciously and are able to reveal the 
slightest tremble of emotion. 

The atmosphere of the play—the dream 
world of the family house, sheltering all 
those lovely maidens, which the hero is 
so reluctant to leave for his feudal duties 
—is given by a series of beautiful sets. 
The house with its fine furniture and 
screens is duly dignified, and I am told 
that historical accuracy has been observed 
even to the detail of the appropriate in- 
troduction of the then new glass screen. 
Even better, there were no superfluous 
unused or unmentioned pieces to crowd 
the stage. The garden with its gauze 
veiled backcloth, the iar hath sky, 
the bridge and willow tree was as de- 
licately romantic as the heroine’s sad 
flower-burial required. A parrot at an- 
other point of the drama is given his no 
doubt regular niche, because he has his 
own came to play. 

The costumes, again, carefully worked 
out to the last detail, were precisely in 
artistic harmony with the sets. The young 
girls were distinguished by a floating style 
of traditional dress in pastels contrasted 
with the rich coloured formal brocade 
coats of the older women. 

Beauty of colour and of sound, some 
humour, much character and the essen- 
tially lyric quality of the whole tragic 
romance should captivate any European 
audience which one day may be fortunate 
enough to hear this opera. 


C. M. B. 








Shaohsing Opera in Hong Kong 





Spring South of the Yangtze 


Franju 


T seems as if spring south of the Yang- 
| tze has captivated Hong Kong with 

the arrival of the Shaohsing Opera 
which has become talk of the town. At 
the Astor Theatre on the opening night, 
with so many elegant ladies singing on 
the stage, in a scene of a heavenly Hang- 
chow-style garden, to the warmest res- 
ponse of an audience of 1,800, I was 
eee moved, and, as a Shanghai- 
ander, I was overwhelmed with nostalgia. 

The visit from the Shaohsing Opera 
of Shanghai is a great évent indeed to 
all local theatre lovers yearning for good 
theatre. 

The Shaohsing Opera, an extremely 
lyrical theatrical entertainment, is a de- 
lightful form of drama developed in the 
area south of the lower Yangtze valley. 
It originated in Chéng Hsien, near Shao- 
hsing, in the province of Chekiang. In 
the early days it was no more than a 
form of folk dance and song. But by 
the year 1909, it had already developed 
into a form of local drama, producing a 
number of witty short plays Sealing with 
domestic and social affairs of the coun- 
tryside. Its repertoire included one-act 
plays like “Wife On Sale,’ ‘Selling black 
Charcoal,’ and ‘Double Fortune-telling,’ 


having only two or three characters in 
each play. And its musical accompani- 
ment was still very simple. Only tan 
pan (hard wood clappers) and p’ien ku 
(small drum) were used to beat out time 
for the players and, because of the sound 
produced by these simple instruments, 
this local form of entertainment earned 
the name of ‘Ti Tu Drama’(% #% & or 
AY 3% BE). 

In 1916 a travelling company brought 
Ti Tu Drama to Shanghai but it was 
not a success. The company returned to 
Chéng Hsien a few months later. Since 
then Ti Tu Drama began to appear oc- 
cassionally on the Shanghai stage, with 
both male and female players. In the 
winter of 1923, the first all-female com- 
pany of ‘Shaohsing Wen Hsi (domestic 
drama)’ appeared in Shanghai. When 
Madame Yuan Hsiieh-fén reached the 
Shanghai stage from Shaohsing in 1936, 
Shaobsing Wen Hsi had already become 
popular among Shanghai audiences—and 
women in particular. 


Today Shaohsing Opera, as Hong Kong 
sees it for the first time, is a colo 
and very finely conceived professional 
theatre with many features that distin- 
guish it from all other dramatic forms. 
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Spring South of the Yangtze 


It has made tremendous progress during 
the past twenty odd years—and in the 
last decade especially. It has learned a 
jot from the Peking Opera, K’un Ch’u 
(3 th or K’unshan Opera) and other 
theatrical forms as well as from modern 
stage plays and films, and a local style 
has developed so richly that it has become 


a new national drama in China. 


ger K’un C’hu, Shaohsing Opera is 
characterized by its romantic quality; 
the music is soft and refined in melody; 
the flute is the principal instrument of 
accompaniment. All roles, until recent- 
ly, are played by females. This gives a 
certain ethereal softness to its atmosphere. 
The performance of ‘Liang Shan-po and 
Chu Ying-tai,’ and that of the ‘Red 
Chamber Dream,’ is typical. 

As is known, Peking Opera is tradi- 
tionally played by males (even the female 
characters). There are no sets or scenery. 
It is one of the most conventional or 
‘theatrical’ theatres in the world. The 
stage is quite bare except for a curtain 
backdrop and tables and: chairs which 
are made to serve many purposes as 
stage props. Many symbolic objects and 
gestures are used. A whisk of horse-hair 
denotes a spirit. A whip, a horse. Two 
flags with wheels on them, a chariot. 
Traditional gestures indicate the opening 
or closing of doors, riding a horse or 
entering a room. 

I think I am right in saying that the 
Shaohsing Opera, as now seen in Hong 
Kong, stands somewhere midway between 
the ‘conventional’ theatre such as the 
Peking Opera and the modern ‘realistic’ 
theatre. It is far less sophisticated. While 
its sets are three dimensional and illu- 
sionistic there is a slightly theatrical ex- 
penta about them. Skies are light 

ue; the perspectives extremely deep. 

costumes, on the other hand, are 
symbolic or conventional and not realistic. 
Servants are not clothed so brilliantly as 
mandarins. They are dressed in silks, 
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but, as in the Peking Opera, colours are 
used to indicate the nature of their gar- 
ments. 

The make-up in the Peking Opera is 
in certain character types very convention- 
al. In the Shaohsing Opera, however, all 
make-up is ‘natural.’ It shows off the 
fine features of the women of Shaohsin. 
who are noted for their beauty. Thoug' 
the acting is also ‘natural,’ it partakes 
strongly of the conventions of the Peking 
Opera. The flower-burial scene in the 
‘Red Chamber Dream,’ for example, is 
done in symbolic gestures. But in an- 
other scene, when Tai Yu calls on Pao 
Yu, a door with ringing bells appears 
on the stage while there is no sign of 
a wall separating the heroine and the 
maid inside. There are the graceful 
sleeve movements. Chorus is introduced 
—and, usually, tactfully used. All this 
creates an impression of great poetic 
lyricism. 

These diverse elements, however, are 
skilfully blended into an artistic whole. 
The performance is characterized by its 
perfect taste and richness of presentation. 
The lyrical atmosphere is fully sustained 
by the music which is much more en- 
riched than in the early stages. 


§ Se Shaohsing > ges is a highly de- 
veloped, yet still much developing, 
national drama. In Shanghai there is a 
Shaohsing Opera Institute the Director of 
which is Madame Yiian Hsiieh-fén, an 
outstanding artist and a great personality. 
Her contribution to the develosaneie of 
the Shaohsing Opera is unique and im- 
measurable. 

Today there are more than 100 pro- 
fessional Shaohsing Opera companies per- 
forming regularly all over the country. 
The visiting troupe from Shanghai it- 
self is a very strong company with such 
well-known actresses as Madame Yiian 
herself, Hsii Yii-lan (the veteran Pao Yu 
in the ‘Red Chamber Dream’), Wang 
Wen-chiian (who plays Tai Yu), Chang 
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‘Kwei-féng, Lii Shui-ying, Chin Tsai- 
féng, and others. The themes of the 
Shaohsing Opera of Shanghai alone 
from legends, literary classics and even 
from contemporary writings such as Lu 
Hsun’s short story “The New Year Sa- 
crifice’ and Tsao Yu’s plays: ‘Thunder 
Storm,’ ‘Sunrise’ and ‘Peking Man.’ The 
Shaoshing Opera of Shanghai alone 
has a repertoire of over 60 plays which 
include ‘The Romance of the Western 
Chamber,’ ‘Liang Shan-po and Chu Ying- 
tai,’ “The Red Chamber Dream,’ ‘Chas- 
ing the Fish,’ “The New Year Sacrifice,’ 
‘Questioning the Husband,’ and ‘The 
Empress Wu.’ In 1952, they gave their 
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first performances in Peking, where ne 
Shaohsing Opera troupe had ever dared 
to risk a tour before, and immediately 
won over the tough sophisticated Peking 
audiences. They have also made success. 
ful tours in Moscow, Berlin, Hanoi and 
many cities in Korea. 


This is the troupe’s first visit to Hong 
Kong and they have enchanted us with 
the beauty of their performance. Theatre 
lovers in Hong Kong only wish that this 
wonderful troupe would stay longer; we 
are sorry to learn that they are leaving 
us for engagements elsewhere. We 
would like to see them here again. 
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Intimate Travel Notes (V) 


Through a Green Dream 


by A Modern Marco Polo 


N 20 minutes, before the last frantic 
purchase of duty-free cigarettes and 
Scotch had been completed, the plane 

glided over a fair green land sparkling 
in sunshine. Glancing back, England 
presented a dark smudge of cloud and 
mist. A bubbling of gayness in the air 
greeted the arrivals. The customs and 
passport officials smiled the family through 
the sketchiest of formalities. They found 
themselves on the great continent, free to 
go as they pleased, even to Peking, and 
in France to be welcomed with open arms, 
particularly if one spoke imperfect French. 
One just opened up in one’s choicest ac- 
cent which must sound pretty torturing 
and they take it as a delicate compliment. 
Probably the worse the French, the better 
the effect, as showing how desperately 
eager one had tried to master their exqui- 
site tongue. MMP became an immediate 
success, rather to the awe and admira- 
tion of the family, as he stuttered out 
his archaic school French which, though 
most likely never fully comprehended, 
must nevertheless have been deeply a 
preciated because it immediately brought 
out their best English, which worked out 
well in the majority of instances, though 
suspiciously like subtle revenge in one or 
two others. 
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Le Touquet-Paris-Plage 


The forest road from airport to sea- 
side wended past bungalows so elegant 
and superlative as to call forth exclama- 
tions » gus and praise from MMP. If 
English country bungalows were thought 
heavenly, surely these should be placed 
in the seventh heaven. Thus entranced 
in the sun and shadow of fairyland they 
finally reached the sea and caught their 
breaths. What a vista! Imagine Shek-O 
beach in Hong Kong magnified a hun- 
dred times. One saw dazzling white 
sand stretching five miles to melt into 
distant headlands of green fir and great 
green incandescent saline welling up to 
break in frothing foam on a deep wide 
shore. From the edge of the water to 
the nearest front of private buildings on 
the esplanade intervened a breadth of 
about a quarter-mile of kaleidoscopic 
foreshore, laid out as playgrounds for 
kiddies, swimming pools and baths, car 
parks and resting places, gay with multi- 
coloured parasols — all movements and 
rainbows—solely for the delight of the 
ordinary people. Small wonder the 
French are proud of their country, for 
where else could be found such altruistic 


planning and extravagant display for the 
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public without a vestige of private inter- 
est, privilege or thought butting in their 
claims? Convinced on the spot that this 
was the grandest sea-front in the world, 
MMP became at the same time a Franco- 
phil, catching up with and confirming 
previous impressions formed through the 
years. How do the French achieve their 
stupendous and grandiose public build- 
ings and great squares in all their towns 
and cities? Do they not ever think of the 
cost of land, many francs to the square 
metre? One has yet to find similar lar- 
gesse or bounty displayed by government 
in many other countries. Only too natural 
that the French should be so attached to 
their country and think of her as a mother. 
Thus their national song 

‘Allons, enfants de la Patrie!’, proud 
to be her children. 

One has but to recall with what heroic 
effort they saved Paris from destruction 
time and again in their wars, and what 
feelings were conjured up when their 
own allies in the stress of battle laid 
waste to so many towns and buildings. 

Night was coming on and they hurried 
to Hotel Windsor where rooms had been 
booked. Leaving the crowded breakfast 
room next morning with a loud murmur 
of ‘M’sieurs et M’dames’ to the com- 
pany present, MMP proudly felt himself 
already entered into the spirit of France. 

Another prolonged linger on the sea- 
front before heading for Paris, slightly 
delayed by a purchase of luscious peaches, 
almost comparable to the Chinese Te- 
Chou, in the town at 2.50 NF a kilo, 
where MMP found that queueing in 
shops was unfamiliar to French house- 
wives that morning. 


The Happiest Journey 


N ow the open road in France which 

began for them the happiest journey 
of their lives: lovely straight stretches for 
miles, framed by the most beautiful trees 


the district could provide, scanty traffic 
and the most skilful and courteous drivers 


A Modern Marco Pole 


in the world. Their little Austin car 
enjoyed the further advantage of carrying 
the ‘Relais Routiers’ red and blue plaque 
in front and behind, MMP having joined 
the fellowship of the long-distance lorry 
drivers of France which had affiliated 
restaurants and hotels all over the land, 
On sighting the a, fellow Routiers 
on their huge speedy lorries would at 
once give way and wave a cheery greet- 
ing. At one of the first Relais encountered 
which all displayed the same sign, the 
party stopped for a drink and enjoyed 
a most pleasant chat with madame the 
proprietress who almost embraced another 
‘ami’ in MMP; and when he mentioned 
‘la belle France’ she went into ecstatics, 
proclaiming that the liberty, fraternity 
and equality of France were genuinely 
true. Then she emphasized the bounte- 
ous sunshine and the greenness of the 
country. Now of sunshine there certain- 
ly was plenty but why the emphatic note 
on the greenness? 

It was not until days later that the 
last point was fully realised, when th 
discovered that the greenness of French 
trees throughout the land was definitely 
of a different shade and hue from that 
of other countries; beside the quality of 
a certain tenderness and freshness the 
outstanding characteristic resided in a 
luminosity of the leaves which seemed 
to reflect, exude and transmit a greater 
volume of light and sun, illuminating 
a tunnel of green under which wheeled 
vehicles passed as through a green dream. 
Take away the trees the French high 
ways would be drab and boring, but 
with them (and the French know it) 
they create and provide magic for the 
traveller the life-long day. 

Of comparable beauty one could offer 
the avenues of young bamboos in Mokan- 
shan or those of weeping willow of the 
West Lake, Hangchow, but over the few 
short moments of an early spring dawn 
only. 

Though MMP would not enthuse over 
the scenic of Route Nationale No. 1, ifs 
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trees made up for it. What few francs 
saved from a routine lunch in Abbeville 
were lavished on a sumptuous tea at the 
Chateaubriant in Beauvais, where the 
dining hall demonstrated the outstanding 
standards in creation of the present-day 
French architects. 

Forward to Paris, planned to be reach- 
ed in 2 leisurely days but now actually in 
front of them on the same day at the even- 
ing rush-hour traffic, rather dormidable to 
any stranger; the boy managed somehow 
and soon safely anchored them outside the 
Family Hotel in Rue Cambon. Driving 
acar in Paris actually proved quite easy. 
In the first place the wise Frenchman 
including the taxi-driver, for the sake of 
his own skin, will always give a wide 
berth to a car from abroad driven with 
yet unproven skill. In the second place 
there is method in the madness of the 
Frenchman’s aparent headlong speed be- 
cause every French driver visualises his 
side of the road being divided into so 
many lanes, be they 4 or 5 or 6, by 
imaginary white lines and skilfully keeps 
his car strictly within his own lane. Any 
traffic police? Mighty few, the use of 
red and green lights and the ingenious 
planning of one-way traffic which may 
happen to go contrariwise on the same 
toad, there is very little jam and the 
stream of vehicles control itself with a 
degree of swiftness and confusion that 
first appals but in reality proves perfectly 
safe. They had perhaps come to the con- 
dusion that traffic police only obstruct, 
a point borne out by comparing Paris 
with London. There was one gendarme, 
though, ruddy-cheeked and smiling, in 
the middle of Les Grands Boulevards 
where two main streams of traffic meet 
head-on, who performed his duties with 
such gusto, enjoyment and grace, waving 
his baton and his arms as if he were in 
ballet, that the son produced his cine- 
mera. This encouraged the man 
to re-double his mercurial efforts. With 
what smartness he stopped the cars to 
permit some fair lady crossing the road 
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and what grand gestures of acura and 
chivalry! Acts like these brighten the 


day and the city. Full marks and thank 
you, Sir. 


Mecca 


FTER a modest dinner the family 
snugged down in the centre of the 
world which happened to be also MMP’s 
mecca (what, not Venezia?), namely, the 
Café de la Paix on the Boulevard des 
Italiens side. Here the whole world 
passed before them to be discreetly scru- 
tinised and catalogued. Over a cup of 
tea MMP delicately indicated the business 
or pursuit of the well-known types that 
sauntered by, finding but a few changes 
in the composition of the crowd since 
his generation. 

France is about the most northerly 
country in Europe that really enjoys this 
vogue of the open-air café. Is this habit 
a waste of time or an indication of nation- 
al indolence? MMP refuses to believe 
the great French people can establish an 
institution out of sheer ennui. The ad- 
vantages are many, (1) the healthy fresh 
air, (2) the free entertainment provided 
by the passers-by, (3) the democratic at- 
mosphere and (4) the feeding at one’s 
ease in total relaxation and at minimum 
cost. It is comparable to the Chinese 
tea-house where over a cup of tea and 
two bits of tasties one could spend half 
the day. 

Sitting there outside the Café de la 
Paix under the bright lights of the bou- 
levard, watching the passing cars and 
the crowd, one felt fully the freedom 
and fellowship that were France’s and 
which pervaded the very air, infecting 
the Paris night with its vibrant quality 
of excitement and expectancy. How 
could one forfeit a moment of it and 
go home to bed? How like those spring 
nights in the imperial city of Loyang 
during the Prosperous T’ang period when 

In the spring night one instant of time 
how worth a thousand nuggets of gold, 











When flowers exude their sweetnesses 
and the moon sheds its shadows cold; 
From music pavilions 
melodies faintly sigh, 
Beneath moon and star 
dark deep oceans the night enfold. 


This absolute sense of freedom MMP 
used to experience in old Canton’s West- 
ern Gate suburb where narrow rough-hewn 
stone lanes made for cloth footwear and 
the sedan-chair, flanked by green brick 
ancient houses, just made one feel at 
peace totally with the world, where one 
might take a walk in bed-room slippers 
and pyjamas. This sort of sentiment too 
might have affected the dress of the 
Parisians who seemed to be attired not 
as well as the Londoner. One soon dis- 
covered that whereas the British put their 
last penny on dress (this was 1960), the 
French squandered their last centime on 
a more localised and intimate part of his 
anatomy, namely, the innards, fides their 
topic of conversation was ‘la foie’ (the 
liver). 

One must go back to the hotel some 
time: on these boulevards at night MMP 
sensed that an unescorted lady would re- 
ceive less attention than a male tourist; 
for once he gladly sought the protection 
of the family. On the enigmatic ques- 
tion of the ladies of Paris who attract 
so much of the tourist trade, MMP shall 
try to give impressions on his return visit 
to that city. 

A morning spent on business to phar- 
macies where extraordinary courtesy was 
shown and a sortie to the Latin quarters 
for a Chinese meal, superior to anything 
obtainable in London, left little time for 
shopping in the Galeries Lafayette. Ima- 
gine finding out late on Saturday that 
shops would be closed on Monday too! 

Sunday morning: round the gigantic 
Place de Ia Concorde; up Champs Elysées 
to the Arc de Triomphe where 12 broad 
avenues poured their swift cars on to a 
helter-skelter merry-go-round, that on 
missing a turning in the wild scramble 
one just had to go right round again; 
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into the Bois de Boulogne, a veritable 
forest a stone’s throw from the city; 
down its great straight avenue of acacia 
trees; doubling back to the Tour Eiffel— 
the magnificence and grandeur of these 
public monuments and places erected 
solely for the glory of the nation and 
the pleasure of the people, surely leave 
little doubt that Paris was indeed the 
only possible worthy capital of the world, 
There is no other city like it; the nearest 
perhaps would be Peking. 

On a car, Paris proved a small city 
after London and at lunch time the 
family was soon waltzing round the 
Place de la Bastille looking for a famous 
Relais Routiers. They found the ‘A 
L’Enclos de Ninon’ on Boulevard Beau 
marchais, as well as witnessed one of the 
kindest acts in the world. 

Greeted on entry as a fellow routier 
they shook hands with the jovial rotund 
proprietor and spent the next hour get- 
ting groggy in a bottle of Rose and 
glutted by an orange duck (something 
like the Chinese duck in dried tangerine 
peel), superlative both. In stumbled an 
old emaciated beggar clothed in, one 
should think, the dirtiest garments in 
all the streets of Paris and slowly groped 
his way to the bar. Ah, he was com- 
pletely blind. The barmaid poured out 
a glass of wine which she placed gently 
into his searching fingers. In three gul 
he had put it away; then, laboriously 
taking off the dirty knapsack from his 
back and finding a flute within, he made 
as if to play for his drink. Now the 
proprietor stepped up to stop the act, 
made him put the instrument back, and 
ordered a second glass of wine, putting 
it carefully into the beggar’s hand. After 
this had been appreciated, he himself 
took 7 the dusty knapsack, gently 
strapped it over the old man’s shoulders, 


put an arm round him in that filthy state 
and tenderly led him out. Returning to 
the salle-a-manger with a genial “voila’ 
he proceeded to wash his hands and 
Could this be a 


clean his own clothes. 
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brother, friend, debtor or just a nuisance? 
Anyway, full marks to you and France 


again. 
Memories 


That evening to a capacity house in 
the Casino de Paris, famous for the 
beauty and daring of its tableaux which 
only the French genius could device, 

were fortunate to watch the star 
Line Renaud, who in vivacity and ar- 
tistry of gesture and movement at once 
revealed a ‘master,’ creating a lasting 
memory of quality and delight. In the 
direct lineage of Gaby Delys, Mistin- 

and ‘Alice Delysia, perhaps the last 
of her dynasty, just as in England there 
had been no other since Lily Elsie, 
Gertie Millar or Gracie Fields, or in 
Peking opera Mei Lan Fang or Ch’eng 
Yen Ch’iu or in Cantonese opera She 
Huang Su or Hung Hsien Ni, one 
wondered who would be able to succeed 
her. To witness her singing ‘Un jour 
je reverrai Paris,’ as of, in olden days, 
‘Helen of Troy’ by Alice Delysia, or of 
‘Villa’ by Lily Elsie, or ‘Danny Boy’ by 
Gracie Fields or the dancing of ‘Moon- 
struck’ by Gertie Millar or “The Night 
Watches’ in the play ‘Beauty’s Reflection 
in the Lotus Lake’ by the Cantonese 
female impersonator, She Huang Su, so 
long ago, recalled the lines: 

Such singing as only 

the heavens above could know, 


Among mankind how oft 
shall it be heard, if ever? 


True Happiness 


 Seugpa the shops closed on Monday, 
the car, carrying an extra of a bottle 
of water on board - the triple purposes 
of quenching thirst (the family having 
realised the water-famine in France), 
rinsing hands and filling up the radiator 
in an emergency, struck the Route Na- 
tionale 19 and followed it south-eastwards 

Paris, not knowing really its own 
destination, so much depending upon the 
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fitness of its navigator MMP. Yes, the 
Blue Bird was on the wing, but where 
to? 

Never mind, the journey itself, ‘on 
the wing,’ proved its own true happiness, 
a perfect dream as the broad ribbons of 
the roads of France uncoiled before the 
radiator of the car, yielding their magical 
charm. They travelled through a green 
fairyland of sunshine and hignt clouds, 
each corner and straight evoking excla- 
mations of delight. 

Villages appeared deserted; compared 
with England they were not as rich nor 
framed in as many flowers. Where was 
everybody? They were soon found in 
the fields, men, women and children as 
well. MMP stopped and watched them. 
Toiling with zest and honest endeavour, 
here was the real France, not the froth 
and glitter of flowery Paris; and the 
secret of the greatness of France was 
hard work for everybody, old and young, 
lovingly and fanatically devoted to the 
land where they, its ‘enfants,’ found 
their own true happiness; for the nation 
was more agricultural than industrial. 

Then, as if by magic, at the stroke 
of 12 noon, the fields emptied; and the 
great highways too. Where have they 
all gone to now? The population were 
discovered sitting at all the public dining 
tables of the land, eating and drinking 
equally hard and this lasted from the 
hours of twelve to two. The French 
seemed to have a weakness for restaurants 
instead of eating at home, impelling the 
refinement of gastronomy. The family 
quickly tumbled to the urgency of early 
stoppage for meals to assure their place 
in the sun. 

Thus through two enchanting days 
they, a happy crew, drove care-free and 
at leisure across France, stopping the 
nights at Chaumont and Belfort, enjoy- 
ing the curiosités and spécialités of the 
different provinces and town en route; 
pleasurable interludes all, blurred into the 
ocean of memory as pure delight and 
joy; for example, a stop for tea in the 
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tiny village of Lignol-le-Chateau at the 
Rendez-vous des Belfortians where rare 
old China cups and an ancient silver tea- 
set were brought out to entertain an ami 
of the routiers from China. Those happy 
days on the road were reminiscent of a 
certain outing recorded by the eleventh 
century poet Ch’eng Hao: 
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Noontide of fleecy cloud and breezes mild, 
In quest of bud and leaf afar I strayed 
My heart's joy unknowing, the passer-by 
Thought I was playing truant like a child, 


Until on the third morning the end of 
the road brought them face to face with 
the great city of Basle, Switzerland. 


(to be continued ) 
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‘One year’s hard work can bring ten thousand years 


of sweetness.’ 


a new building complex in down- 
town Peking, jackdaws light and 
rch along the roof edge that faces the 
usy street. None will sit on the tower’s 
other three sides, all flap and struggle to 
get a front row seat to observe the stream 
of traffic, the noise and the lights below. 
The architects may have thought only of 
the clean line of the roof against the 
immense monotone sky of Peking, but 
here is a new decor, like a line of black 
egg-shaped bodies with long, fanned-out 
tails brushed on a sheet of gray or gold 
paper. Thus do the birds of Peking 
celebrate the swift changes in the city’s 
skyline. 

On the street, an elderly man in a long 
padded black gown and his wife, in a 
wide padded jacket and trousers pinched 
in at the tiny ankles, her head protected 
by a black velvet cap trimmed in front 
with a brooch, hesitate before a shop. 

‘We must have come to the wrong 
place... This isn’t what it was like 
two weeks ago.’ 

Like the jackdaws, the old couple are 
discovering that Peking changes from 
week to week. A veritable blossoming 
of new stores and new counter arrange- 
ments goes on continuously. And the 
new times make pioneers and explorers 
of folk who never dreamed that shopping 


O: the flat-topped central tower of 





—A Chinese saying born in 1958. 


could take on a revolutionary flavour. 
For most of the changes are the result 
of the technical innovations campaign 
now sweeping the country. 

Counters that spin, trays that slide back 
and forth inside the glass display cases, 
displays that are vertical instead of hori- 
zontal, self-service sections, money cages 
on overhead wires, a change-maki 
machine of wood and glass which the 
customer is encouraged to work himself 
—there is no end to the inventiveness. 
Some innovations are old to the West, 
where they were long ago invented to 
entice customers and increase sales. The 
inventiveness in China today has other 
roots: it is partly to save the strength of 
the store clerks, partly happy pride: 
‘Look what new goods China has pro- 
duced!’ 

The creativity extends to every part 
of workaday life. Building workers rig 
up a brick-carrier out of old lumber and 
a homemade winch, commune dining 
rooms put together machines that form 
dumplings. Everything that can travel 
on wheels gets wheels, even if they have 
to be taken from a baby’s pram. The 
technical revolution in industry is doing 
in a few years what other countries, in 
the process of creating capitalist society, 
took one hundred years to bring forth. 
The machinery China buys from other 
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countries or produces herself does not 
suffice for the broad technical advance 
she wants to achieve in a short time, so 
the people are filling in with their own 
inventions and constructions. Some things 
are practicable and will last, others bloom 
for but a day and serve as experience. 
One could make a list as long as a dic- 
tionary of all the things (and of all the 
sensations) that are new in China. No 
wonder that the sho ts caught u 
in the newness and iS dhehen by the rte 
of technical advance. He cannot help 
but feel its mass character when it more 
than once has an effect on how he buys 
a tube of toothpaste. 

On the widened street outside of Peo- 
ple’s Market squat three old men before 
cloths on which they have spread their 
small stocks of second-hand goods: pieces 
of old cash, dented cloisonné cups, rusted 
tools, bits of camera gear. They sit 
without speaking and seem already to be 
at a far distance; history has stepped over 
them with a giant’s stride and they make 
no move to catch up with her. 

A young girl in a wine-coloured flow- 
ered jacket and black corduroy trousers 
stops suddenly before a young man in 
darkblue cotton. They shake hands smil- 
ingly, speak a few words and part. The 
smiles remain on their faces as they walk 
from each other. China’s youth is busy, 
there is no street corner loitering, no 
“What shall I do?’ slouching. 


or a Sunday afternoon, Wang Fu 
Ching, old Custom Street, is an 
overpowering river of bodies flowing past 
shoulder to shoulder, caught in eddies 
where the doors to Tungan Bazaar slow 
the stream, and everywhere squeezing the 
traffic of buses and taxis into a narrow 
file in the centre of the street. A babble 


of voices and accents of bus-horns and 
bicycle bells rise in the golden gray air, 
the melody of a great market street. It 
is not a raucous sy or as in Paris or 


ythm of the scene 


New York. The r 
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is an easy one, there is room in it for 
children and for peasants, who both like 
to stop and look oor over carefully, 
And for Mongolians in bright sashes who 
take a firm grip on their prayer beads 
before braving a corner crossing. 

But the famed thoroughfare is not for 
shoppers alone. A far-off flame of red 
eels slowly closer and becomes the banners 
of a long line of sunburnt men 
ing caus containing wash-basins, extra 
shoes, jackets, clear signs that they are 
returning from a stint of manual labour. 
Perhaps they take the main shopping 
street in Peking to show that they as. 
contributed to socialist construction. This 
time there are no gongs, the men go 
silently by in single file on the street 
itself because the sidewalks are already 
overflowing. They are not young and 
their lined faces have calm, patient ex- 
pressions lit by a glint of humour in the 
eyes. When passing Tungan Bazaar they 
turn their heads towards it as if longing 
to fall out and go to the Tungan variety 
theatre to have an hour of hearty roaring 
at the tricks of the comedians. Some 
of them , set neatly upright in the 
centre ae wubianin page pendant 
net bag, jars of green pickles without 
labels: country produce that will soon be 
sampled by the children while Dad tells 
of his adventures in the countryside. 

A queue is no unusual sight on busy 
streets and even on side-streets. People 
line up for sweets wrapped in waxed 
2 r, for the commune dining-room— 

olding enamel bowls or washbasins to 
carry the food home in—for buses, which 
at rush hours are almost as crowded as 
in Rome or Paris, and one queue began 
at mid-night and stood the whole night: 
in front of the bookshops, the night 
before the Fourth Volume of Mao Tse- 
tung’s Selected Works went on sale. 

The hutungs still present their secre- 
tive gray facades to he r-by, but a 
red door suddenly reveals a totally new 
landscape within: the rosy bricks of a 
new city commune. workshop, or the 
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courtyard filled with women working at 
old machines they have dragged from 
scrap piles and made to live again. A 
new voice competes with the cries of 
children and the clucking of hens in 
these crowded quarters: the clanging and 
whirring of machinery, busy 24 hours a 
day in 8 hour shifts. Like a river of 
iron and steel, the machine age flows 
into every nook and cranny of the old 
city blocks. Only in the completely 
new-built sections of the city does in- 

present its rational, glass and brick 
face. In the Autungs it hides around 
corners and behind old walls, showing 
itself only in sudden glimpses like a 
coquette. 

In the Western Suburbs, farm fields 
are invaded week by week and month 
by month by new schools and institutes 
of learning, wide .four-story structures 
that blaze with light at night and make 
the clusters of gray peasant homes nearby 
shrink into the ground. Each school has 
rows of pigsties painted white and open 
to the southern sun. On summer nights, 
groups of students sit with their books 
in the open fields. From a clump of 
pines that mark an old graveyard, comes 
the clear trilling of a flute. Peasants still 
tread diagonal paths across the planted 
fields but the paths are getting broader, 
the students go three abreast on them. 
They have not the peasant’s habit of 
going single file to protect the crops. 
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HANGAN Avenue, running through 
Tien An Men Square, is a broad 
band pulled into the gray horizon at 
east and west, the stage for cloudless 
sunrises and sunsets. The sun is a burn- 
ing copper ball, a pale gold plate, a 
round ‘a setentelied Fil, 2 faint 
lemon-coloured hole in a violet veil, 
never the same, always alone in the sk 
except in the rainy season when clou 
banks make their rumbling entrances like 
Peking opera actors. Changan Avenue’s 
breadth and length tell of seoctaiiicin 
of a proud future. Only some of the 
big buildings necessary in the capital of 
the world’s largest nation have been con- 
structed along its length. Just west of the 
Great Hall of the People huddles a mass 
of gray alleys, awaiting the new builders 
who will take down portals, courtyard 
walls and gardens with 30-foot trees. At 
the southern end of Tien An Men Square 
the skyline is broken by three clock- 
towers, domed and with spires, ghosts of 
the old Legation Quarter. Two of the 
clocks still tell time, with a quarter of 
an hour’s difference. 

In the centre of the Square stands the 
pics to - ii amy a solid, 
uare pillar of purple granite gleamin 
with gold hewactiit It is shel . 
last more than a thousand years. The 
history of Peking is long and it is calmly 
preparing to have an even longer history, 
one that is not afraid of words like sweet- 


ness. 











Letter from Ceylon 






Ceylon: a Nation in Travail 


(CHRISTMAS, normally a time of peace and 
goodwill in this traditionally tranquil and 
beautiful Island of Ceylon, is perhaps the most 
ruffled and disturbed period in living memory 
for the eight million inhabitants. When in 
August this year the electorate created history 
by returning the world’s first woman Prime 
Minister few anticipated the rapid turn of events 
her advent to power has meant. For Sirimavo 
Bandaranayake seems to be the exact opposite 
of her more famous husband. Where the 
Oxford-educated Premier hesitated to take the 
final plunge to a Socialist way of life, the 
convent-trained woman Premier from the hill 
country of Ceylon has, like the Kaiser of pre- 
1914 Germany, ordered full steam ahead. 

The ‘take-over’ of all schools in the country, 
whether Buddhist, Hindu, or Christian, was 
for long one of the electoral pledges of the Sri 
Lanka Freedom Party. But Premier Bandara- 
nayake, the inspirer of the move, stopped short 
of the ultimate . His fine mind foresaw 
the chaos it would create. Himself a product 
of a well-run Protestant educational institution, 
he knew that denominational schools had hither- 
to been the main props that made Ceylon’s 
educational system the pride of Asia. This 
refusal to follow policies to their ultimate con- 
clusion, was the cause of his downfall. Death 
came sooner than defeat at elections. It was 
a more merciful exit from power. For the 
masses that brought him to power desire to 
pursue to the bitter end the policies that were 
placed before them. They tasted the first fruits 
of the policies inaugurated by the late Premier 
and would not brook any slowing down even 
by those who opened up the new era for the 
down-trodden, however distasteful and ruinous 
those policies may appear to others. Hence the 
new Premier’s policy and inordinate hurry to 
live up to election pledges is understandable. 
The general ‘take-over’ of schools from Decem- 
ber 1st is an attempt to exculpate the party from 
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the charge that it is double-faced and double- 
= So also is the drive for ‘Sinhalese 
Only’ in all the public departments, law courts, 
etc. The nationalisation of insurance companies, 
the tax on professions are other indication of a 
like desire to placate the masses. For behind 
the Sri Lanka Freedom Party (S.L.F.P.) is the 
more forward-looking Lanka Sama Samaja 
(Socialist) Party and behind them the Com- 
munist Party. They offer a perpetual threat 
to the continuance in power of the Freedom 
Party. 

But a Government ceases to be one if it is 
to be nose-led by the masses. Lenin condemned 
such governments in no uncertain terms using 
the now well-known word “Tailism.’ Most of 
the Government policies are desirable. The 
schools take-over is to remove the last vestiges 
of the colonial system of education which had 
divided the country into two nations of the 
English-educated few and the vernacular-edu- 
cated many. The former trained in English 
ways lived a life apart from the masses utterly 
unmindful of their poverty and needs. The 
drive for ‘Sinhala Only’ is another attempt to 
create a single indivisible nation. The tax on 
professions is to control, if not destroy, a class 
of people viz. the lawyer class which has hither- 
to waxed fat without making any effort to even 
generally uplift the nation. Nationalisation is 
yet another attempt to wipe out the middleman 
and bring the benefits of industrial progress 
direct to the masses. 


B” schemes, however noble in conceptions 
and desirable, unless they are introduced 
by stages and without causing undue hardship 
to particular sections of the population, can 
create more problems than they intend to solve. 
Such has been the sum total of the activities of the 
present Government. The ‘take-over’ of schools 
has resulted in denominational rivalry and the 
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dissemination of religious hatred. The drive 
for ‘Sinhala Only’ has made the dream of 
national unity vanish into thin air. For the 
Tamils, a powerful section of the people of 
Ceylon, view it with great hostility. The policy 
of nationalisation has almost halted the flow of 
foreign capital into the country. Even local 
investors stand hesitant and bewildered. A 
dislocation of the country’s financial structure 
is inevitable. 
And so, on the threshold of a New Year, 
lon stands at the economic cross-roads. A 
intentioned Government which came to 
er with tremendous goodwill has within 
months of its enthronement dissipated a 


large part of that goodwill and brought doubt, 
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uncertainty, hatred and bewilderment to a wide 
section of the people. Barricaded, the Catholic 
faithful stand guard over their schools often 
with slogans that remind us of the 1936 Spanish 
Civil War — No Passaran. The Tamils of 
northern and eastern Ceylon threaten a divi- 
sion of a country which for 2000 years has 
remained a single indivisible Union despite her 
nearness to her powerful neighbour India. Mean- 
while Ceylon’s Premier is on a pilgrimage to 
the places once hallowed by the Buddha—the 
Compassionate One. What the New Year has 
in store for the country famed in legend and 
in song as the ‘Garden of the East’ few will 
dare prophesy. 


T. P. Amerasinghe 














Letter from Australia 


CBB MAS has dawned, and slipped pass 
quietly. What is left is the memory of this 
holy day of days. Only bits of crisp, coloured 
scraps trailing like some spidery-web across many 
a house-hold lounge, empty bottles, cigarette 
butts, still gaily decorated Christmas trees, a 
wisp of the lingering goodwill which accom- 
panied the occasion, are left. 

But unlike any of the nations north of the 
equator. Australia blistered through a roasting 
X'mas. For the last week, this city had swel- 
tered under a merciless sun with temperatures 
averaging over the century mark. 

Even at this moment of writing, I am having 
a hard time trying to prevent the sweat from 
dripping onto the paper. If I should be fool- 
hardy enough to venture outside my flat door, 
I know what would be in store for me. The 
heat, like a splash of icy water, would hit me 
and, in no time, drench my already acclimatized 
body with droplets of warm, sticky perspiration. 

That is right. Even I, one who hails from 
a country notable for its intense heat and de- 
generating humidity, find the weather here in- 
tolerable. The heat here is different. It is dry 
and stifling; the wind is searing. 

The funny thing is that it never fails to tickle 
those Australians who ask and receive my nega- 
tive reply that I loathe the heat. 

‘But you should be used to this weather, 
mate. I suppose it’s so very much warmer 
where you come from.’ 


M*= a time have I occasioned what we 
Chinese consider a terrible loss of face. 
But with inherent humbleness, characteristic of 
my forefathers, I manage to maintain a placid 
front. Foremost in my mind, on such instances, 
is the thought that I am but a temporary guest 
of the Australian government, also, I wish to 
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remain here until my graduation. Therefore 
my impulsive tongue has to be restrained lest 
it gets me into strife. 

Imagine my chargrin when such innocently 
ignorant remarks are directed at me: ‘Say, do 
your folks still live in stilted atap huts? My, 
what a colourful type of life you must have 
led at home. Jeeze, imagine living on tree 
tops!’ 

One consolation is that I realise that such 
remarks carry no causes to offend—just mere, 
thoughtless queries. But it would surprise many 
—Malayans and Australians—that such remarks 
often serve to clear away misconceptions about 
Malaya. Also they serve to cement firmer 
Austral-Asian relationships. 

With overwhelming impassiveness, I reply 
that we too have brick houses, and that it 
been years since the average Chinese gay blade 
consider it a craze to spot 4 pig-tail. 

*Jeeze, no offence, mate. Sorry if I’ve em 
barrassed you.’ 

If most Aussies think that most Malayans still 
inhabit atap-type abodes, then it strikes me, and 
as equally y and amusing, to hear Britons 
comment about this and other Australian capi- 
tals. 


“What? I say, my good man, you are not 
pulling my leg when you said that P— isa 
thriving metropolis with an eye-opening popu- 
lation? Goodness me, I had always imagi 
it as no more than just a cluster of shacks sur- 


rounded by bush.’ 


umMER is here. Visions of delights perfumed 
with an aura of magical glitter. The many- 
splendoured things Summer has to offer. 
Ah so, it has too—including a terrific load of 
heart-aches, disappointments, and worries. The 
main worry and pain the 800 Asian students 
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CHRISTMAS IN SUMMER 


have in mind and heart is how and where to 
a job so as to tide them over the long sum- 
mer vacation. 

This is following an old Australian student 
custom of getting a part-time job. I had al- 
ways envisioned a glorious time, of days spent 
in idleness and leisure during summer. Sad 
to say, it took only a week to convince me that 
| had been entertaining the wrong concept. 
And how can one breeze through three months 
empty in stomach and pocket? No can do, 
I will say. 

Talk of trying to dig for gold in limestone 
areas, or pearl hunting in fresh-water rivers. 
That is nothing compared to the needle-in-a- 
haystack-hunt launched by us students in our 
ceaselessly but fruitless search for part-time em- 
ployment. Such nods of the head, polite and 
quite sympathising too, followed by: ‘Tough, 
mate, we have got nothing open for the mo- 
ment,’ or ‘Sorry, all positions are filled,’ are 
so intimately ingrained in our minds. 

A few might be lucky enough to 4 up 
a few bob watering lawns; others more lucky, 
land jobs with farmsteads. But two more in- 
dustrious students are engaged in money-paying 
jobs at the moment. A Singapore student a 
Commercial Art here is paying his way throu: 
college by singing in a hotel all through the 
summer. The other, from Hong Kong, is 
hiring himself out as a photographer. His card 
reads: Steven Loong, Photographer (Studio, 
family parties, gatherings, etc.). 

Now why didn’t I think of something in- 
genious like that? 


] am quite certain many Asians are wondering 
whether their offsprings are contributing, if 
in any small ways, to better Austral-Asian rela- 
tionships. I would unhesitatingly say: Yes. 
By way of their stomachs. 

Many students have complained that Austra- 
lian food are tasteless—what we Chinese would 
say: “Bo see-dup.’ Not tasty to you who do 
not understand the Malayan language. But no 
problem, I assure you. Rest assured that we 
recently-forced-to-turn-cooks students have our 
own ways to see that we are getting matey with 
our Aussie neighbours. How? Pardon this lowly 
and most humble self to explain: Curry and 
tice. Sweet and sour pork. Shark’s fin soup. 
Inchee Kay Bin (fried pieces of Chicken) . . . 

What better way to bring a smile and smack 
of lips? And what annoys us is that our 
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white neighbours deem it unmanuerly to eat 
noisily a later to burp with satisfaction! They 
do not understand that it is these two qualities 
which we look for. They are the trade marks, 
and thanks itself, but of course quite a quaint 
way, to say: “Bloody good tucker, mate! 

I have been trying, and I must confess quite 
unsuccessfully, all the years I have been here, 
to budget my monthly expenses. Money does 
not stretch elastically enough in Australia. Often, 
towards the end of the month, most of us have 
to fe on an unpleasant diet of bread and butter, 
and even more meagerly, cigarettes and black 
coffee. 

I will not just say that things are very costly 
here. It would be taken as the most under- 
stated understatement by my fellow students. 
Now, faced with such a dilemma, would not 
one think it the limit when one shops and be 
asked to digest such comments from counter 
clerks: “Ah, that’s nothin.’ You blokes must 
have stacks of dough!’ They think money- 


trees flourish in abundance at home .. . 


T= other day, while dining with a group 

of fellow university Australian classmates, 
I nearly suffered a choking-of-the-oesophagus 
when one of them said: ‘Say, Mark, are you 
a blue blood? Is your father one of those 
many-wife sultans?’ 

After two cups of cool drink, a couple of fits 
of coughing, a few hard thumps on the back, 
I regained my composure. 

“So solley, to tell Alstrailian mates, father not 
sultan, but low and humble man.’ 

Just because a few Malay students from royal 
family are here it does not mean all Malayans 
are of royal birth. But I am afraid my mates 
do not believe me. 

‘Isn’t it true that your country has nine states, 
each with its own king?’ 

‘And it’s true that you’re allowed to marry 
as many as four wives, isn’t it?’ 

If you should greet an Australian with the 
typical ‘Good Morning,’ he would just stare at 
you. But should you hail him a “Good Daay 

., ah, then all smiles, and the same to you, 
mate. 

What with trying to sort out the meanings 
of such non-plussing phrases as: ‘I’m easy,’ 
‘Cop the lot,’ “What a cow,’ “Give it a P 
it is little wonder most of us students fail to 
understand, and often come to the wrong con- 
clusions. 


Mark Yong 





Sung Dynasty Painting 
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back to pre-historic times. More 

than five thousand years ago, in the 
neolithic age, painted pottery was made 
over a large area. The potters used black 
lines on red earthenware, and the infinite 
variety of their designs, most of which 
were geometric, reveal rich imagination. 
Some of the designs were human or 
animal forms, as in the case of the 
painted pottery excavated at Panpo in 
the east suburb of Sian, which showed 
human faces, shoals of fish or bounding 
deer. These are the earliest examples of 
pictorial art in China. 

According to historical records, there 
was painting in the time of the sage 
king Shun (c. 2200 B.C.). The earliest 
paintings in our possession today, how- 
ever, include one of legendary figures 
discovered in Changsha in a tomb of 
the kingdom of Chu, and another of a 
slender girl, a dragon and a phoenix. 
Painted on silk in about 300 B.C., these 
are valuable both for their antiquity and 
their artistic quality. In the Han dynasty 
(206 B.C.—A.D. 220) painting was fre- 
quently put to decorative uses. Wall- 
paintings of a very high standard were 
fairly common, and the Han tombs dis- 
covered in Liaoyang and Wangtu give 
a good idea of the achievements of 
this period. There were also decorative 

intings on screens. Chang Yen-yuan, 
a reliable historical source of the ninth 


T tee art of painting in China dates 
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century, records in his Great Paintings 
through the Ages that, when Sun Chuan 
(222-252) of the kingdom of Wu order- 
ed Tsao Pu-hsing to paint a screen, the 
artist made an ink-spot by mistake which 
he painted into a fly; and the king think- 
ing it a real insect, tried to brush it away, 

There were many hand-scroll paint 
ings too. In 639 Pei Hsiao-yuan in 
his Chen Kuan Period Art in State 
and Private Collections mentions two 
hundred and ninety-eight scrolls and 
forty-seven wall-paintings from earlier 
dynasties. Judging by the titles of these 
scrolls, there was a rich variety of sub- 
ject matter which included portraits of 
famous men, illustrations of history and 
legend or of the classics—some were 
based on poems from the Book of Songs, 
for instance. Other motifs were moun- 
tains, rivers and great cities, as in The 
Course of the Yellow River and The Two 
Capitals, or foreign people and things, as 
in The Man and Horse from Samarkand 
and A Hun Presents a Strange Beast. 
Country life was another theme, as well 
as imperial hunts; gatherings of schol- 
ars; animals; pavilions and mansions. 
There were paintings of nature as well, 
but the scenery was generally made a 
background for people and objects, hence 
the comment: ‘The men are bigger than 
the mountains, and the water is too 
shallow to float a boat.’ Some hand 
scrolls were as much as thirty feet long. 
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Sunc Dynasty PAINTING 


The works of Ku Kai-chih, including 
The Nymph of the Lo River and Illus- 
trations of Eminent Women, were fa- 
mous, but only copies are left to us to- 
day. Of the pre-T’ang wall-paintings, 
those preserved in the Tunhuang caves 
are the most important. 


Some T’ang dynasty (618-907) works 
still exist today, notably the horse paint- 
ing by Han Kan and the paintings of 
women by Chou Fang. Many Buddhist 
paintings on paper or silk have also been 
discovered in the Tunhuang caves. The 
magnificent T’ang wall-paintings dis- 
covered in Sinkiang and in the Tun- 
huang caves are fascinating relics. 

Though the Five ia 8r period 
(go7-960) was an age of confusion and 
wars and lasted a bare half century, in 
painting it saw extremely high achieve- 
ments and many great artists appeared. 
In the lower Yangtze Valley there were 
Hsu Hsi, Chao Kan, Wang Chi-han, 
Chou Wen-chu, Wei Hsien, Ku Hung- 
chung and Tung Yuan; in Szechuan 
there were Kuan Hsiu, Huang Chuan, 
Huang Chu-pao and Huang Chu-tsai; in 
the Yellow River Plain there were Ching 
Hao, Kuan Tung, 1.i Cheng and others. 
When the first emperor of the Sung 
dynasty united China in 960, famous 
artists from different parts of the country 
gathered in Kaifeng, then the capital, 
to work for the new court. This first 
part of the Sung dynasty (960-1279) was 
a golden age for pictorial art owing to 
the concentration of many artists from 
all parts of the country, who exercised 
a great influence on their own and on 
later dynasties. 

A fair number of Sung paintings have 
come down to us. They heal wir alate 
all subjects under the sun, from magnifi- 
cent natural scenery to a tiny wild flower 
or blade of grass, a dragon-fly or a bee- 
tle, all drawn with astounding skill and 
gale Then there are pictures of 
city and country life, portraits, some 
satiric or ironic, which served as models 
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for later ages. This is why the Sung 
dynasty is considered the great age of 
Chinese painting, comparable to Athenian 
art in the days of Phidias or Renaissance 
art in the time of Leonardo. Time and 
again during these three hundred and 
twenty years, new schools appeared which 
had a great influence on later art. 


que dynasty painting can be divided 
into four periods. The first is the early 
part of the Northern Sung dynasty (960- 
1100) when the artists from the lower 
Yangtze Valley, Szechuan, and the Yel- 
low River Plain were still active. Among 
them were landscape-painters like Kuan 
Tung, Li Cheng and Tung Yuan, flower 
and bird-painters like Hsu Hsi and 
Huang Chuan, and portrait figure paint- 
ers like Wang Chi-han and Chou Wen- 
chu. After these masters died, more 
new artists took their place. Among the 
landscape-painters were Fan Kuan, Chu 
Jan, Yen Wen-kuei, Kao Keh-ming, 
Kuo Hsi and Hsu Tao-ning; the best 
painters of flowers and birds were Chao 
Chang and Tsui Po, while other bril- 
liant artists were Yi Yuan-chi, Wu Tung- 
ching and Liu Tsung-ku. Much has 
been written about these men, who hold 
a high place in the history of Chinese 
art. They gradually fo with the 
conventions of the T’ang dynasty and 
Five Dynasties period to create entirely 
new styles. Landscape-painting was their 
major achievement. Northern painters 
reproduced the scenery of Northwest and 
North China, creating an atmosphere 
of spacious grandeur, while southerners 
like Tung Yuan and Chu Jan excelled 
in evoking an air of mystery, and formed 
a new school which specialized in scenes 


of mist and rain. The distinctive features 
of two schools of flower and bird-painti 

headed by Hsu Hsi and Huang Chuan 
were their great skill and meticulous 
attention to detail, their thorough know- 
ledge of the movements and form of 
the subject, and their selection of salient 
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features to convey the spirit of the whole. 
The second period and heyday of Sung 
painting was the reign of Hui Tsung 
(1101-1125). This emperor was a fail- 
ure as a ruler. He was captured with 
his son by the Golden Tartars from the 
north in 1127. But he was an amateur 
of medicine and archaeology, as well as 
a good printer, a great patron of the arts 
and a discerning critic. It is recorded by 
Teng Chun, an art critic of the Sung 
dynasty, that after ascending the throne 
he told his ministers that his chief pleasure 
was painting, and he had a larger col- 
lection of ancient paintings than anyone 
before him. He selected one thousand 
five hundred works from the third to 
the tenth century, and divided them into 
a hundred volumes which are grouped in 
fourteen categories according to subjects. 
When he had a Taoist temple built, he 
gathered several hundred artists from all 
over the empire to make pictures of it. 
He encouraged the study of art and set 
tests for painters. For instance, he once 
set as a subject this quotation from an 
ancient poem: “No man crosses the wild 
water, and the solitary boat lies idle all 
day.’ Most of the candidates painted 
an empty boat by the shore on which 
a water bird or crow had alighted, but 
the first prize went to the artist who 
eae a bre = lying in his skiff 
playing a flute, implying that the fe 
had no customers ‘i ay Keniilaes 
subject the emperor set was ‘An ancient 
monastery hidden in the mountain,’ and 
the first prize was awarded to the man 
who painted a mountain scene with 
a pennant pole in the valley to indicate 
the presence of a monastery, not to those 
who drew a pagoda, the roof of a build- 
ing or even the courtyard and hall, for 
their monasteries were not completely 
hidden. On another occasion the quota- 
tion set was generally thought impossible 
to express. This was: ‘After treading 
the fallen blossoms, the horse’s hooves are 
fragrant.’ But one well-known artist 
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painted butterflies following the horse to 
convey this idea. 


H” Tsung’s Academy of Painters pro. 
duced many masters, trained by the 
study of ancient models. 


Teng Chun records that, after the fall 
of the Northern Sung dynasty, several 
academy artists who went to Szechuan 
studied ancient paintings and that every 
ten days the emperor chose two cases of 
scrolls to show them. They had natu 
rally done their best to imitate and excel 
these models in order to please their royal 
patron. Stories were also told about the 
emperor’s discerning taste and keen ob 
servation. Once he was enjoying the sight 
of a lichee tree in front of the 
when a peacock approached the tree, and 
he summoned his artists at once to make 
a picture. They produced a magnificent 
painting of the peacock with its right foot 
poised to step on a flower-bed; but to 
their surprise the emperor shook his head 
over it. A few days later when he asked 
if they had discovered their mistake, they 
had no answer ready. Then Hui Tsung 
told them: ‘A peacock always raises its 
left foot first to climb.’ 


Another anecdote relates that after the 
Lungteh Palace was built he ordered the 
court artists to paint screen. The best 

inters were employed, but the emperor 
had not a word of praise for anyone till 
he came to a beautifal painting of a rose, 
the work of a young artist whom he 
rewarded handsomely. The astonished 
palace officials asked the reason. 


‘This of rose is hard to paint,’ 
Hui Tene tid them. ‘Its flowers and 
leaves vary from season to season and at 
every hour of the day. This is an acc 
rate picture of what is called a monthly 
rose in spring at noon. That is why! 
rewarded the artist.’ 

With such a discerning patron, it is 
small wonder that the paintings of that 
time reached a pinnacle of excellence. 
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Well-known artists in the Academy of 
Painting included Ma Fen, Huang Tsung- 
tao, Liu Tsung-ku, Li Tang, Su Han-chen, 
Chu Jui, Yen Chung, Li An-chung and 
was also a lover of the arts, who had a 
Chang Tse-tuan. As for masters like Li 
Kung-lin, Wang Hsien, Chao Ling-jang 
and Mi Fei, although they also — 
for the court they were not mem of 
the academy. Wang Hsi-meng was a 
court artist who died at the age of twenty, 
yet his long scroll A Thousand Li of 
Rivers and Mountains, which is still in 
existence today, is most impressive in its 
scope and shows the high level reached by 
the academy. Chang Tse-tuan’s Spring- 
time by the River gives a wonderful pic- 
ture of life in old Kaifeng. Li Tang’s 
paintings of old legends, like Duke Wen 
of Tsin Returning to His Country and 
The Virtuous Brothers Po Yi and Shu 
Chi Picking Herbs in the Wilderness, 
show superb technique as well as mental 
depth. Su Han-chen, Liu Tsung-ku, Chu 
Jui, Yen Chung, Li An-chung and other 


‘academy artists founded their own schools 


of painting when they fled from the 
ies ees Reiteer to Hangchow. 
Many of Hui Tsung’s own works are 
still extant, and from his little painting 
Loquats, Bird and Butterfly we can see 
his high attainments. 

The third period of Sung painting is 
the earlier part of the Southern Sung 
dynasty (1127-1194). At that time 
northern China was conquered by the 
Golden Tartars, and Emperor Kao Tsung 
ascended the throne at Nanking. Many 
of the older artists were still alive but 
many new talents also appeared. Though 
the style of art was not greatly changed, 

was an increase in subtlety, pro- 
fundity and refinement; for while painters 
of this time remained loyal to tradition, 
their experience of life was deepened 
by the hard times they had seen. After 
the capital moved south to Hangchow in 
1138, in addition to the artists already 
mentioned who came from the north, 
there were others like Mi Yu-jen, Hsiao 
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Chao, Wu Ping, Ma Hochih, Chao 
Po-chu, Chao Po-su, Chia Shih-ku, Ma 
Hsing-tsu and his sons Ma Kung-hsien 
and Ma Shih-jung. Emperor Kao Tsung 
fine collection of paintings and saved 
many works from Pawn A during the 
war and confusion. He treated the court 

inters well and often wrote inscriptions 
. their work, as in the case of Ma Ho- 
chih and Li Tang. The emperors Hsiao 
Tsung and Kuang Tsung who succeeded 
him proved good = too, so the 
imperial academy of painting continued 
to flourish. Among the masters of this 
period were Mao Yi, Lin Chun, Yen 
Tzu-ping, Yen Tzu-yu, Liu Sung-nien, 
Li Sung and Chang Mao. 


TT? fourth period is the later part of the 
Southern Sung dynasty (1195-1279). 
There had been peace in South China 
for many years, and the Sung dynasty 
was nearing its decline. The two out- 
standing artists of this time were Ma 
Yuan and Hsia Kuei. Ma Yuan excelled 
in landscape, genre and flower-painting. 
He won fame by his paintings of nature, 
for by depicting one corner of a scene 
he could convey the spirit of the whole. 
Hsia Kuei made splendid ink-paintings 
of plunging torrents. With these two 
artists, painting underwent a transforma- 
tion and their influence can hardly be 
exaggerated. Their contemporary Liang 
Kai was famous for the distinctive style 
of his sketches, and had many followers. 
His painting, influenced by the Zen sect 
of Buddhism, had numerous admirers in 
Japan as well as in China. Ma Yuan’s 
son Ma Lin, Li Ti, Li Sung, Lu Tsung- 
kuei, Chen Tsung-hsun, Chen Ching-po, 
Chen Ko-chiu and Chu Shao-tsung, all 
of whom produced immortal works dur- 
ing this period, each had his own special 
field. Li Ti painted animals, Chen Ko- 
chiu fish, and Chen Tsung-hsun children. 
But all the Southern Sung painters shared 
one common characteristic: no matter 
how trivial the subject—one tiny flower, 
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one blade of grass, one bird, fish or chick, 
one small garden or one stream—their 


execution was sensitive and meticulous. 


W: can divide these four periods into 
an earlier anda later phase. The early 
Sung artists observed the conventions of 
the T’ang dynasty and Five Dynasties 
period, while those during the reign of 
Hui Tsung preserved the best of the old 
and made innovations, and those of the 
Southern Sung dynasty during the reigns 
of Kao Tsung, Hsiao Tsung and Kuang 
Tsung followed in their predecessors’ 
footsteps. These three periods, therefore, 
may be considered as the first phase of 
Sung painting. But after the three great 
masters Ma Yuan, Hsia Kuei and Liang 
Kai appeared, a totally new tradition was 
introduced. Men of genius, they probably 
exercised a more potent influence on those 
after them than any other artists in China. 
We may therefore call this the second 
phase. 

The Sung dynasty paintings now kept 
in the Peking Palace Museum are ion 2 
small ones, originally made for fans. 
Though all these paintings are small, 
much skill went into their making. All 
were executed with the same care as 
larger works—in fact they look much 
bigger than they are. Like well-con- 
structed short stories, which cuts or ad- 
ditions can only make less effective, they 
are just right as they are. Some of these 
‘miniature’ paintings give a sense of spa- 
ciousness, as in the case of Yang Wei’s 
Peasants at Work. This shows more 
than seventy peasants cutting rice stalks, 
drawing water, threshing, pounding 
husks, carrying rice to the barn or 
making haystacks. The landlords watch 
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at ease while the peasants labour. 
some are harvesting, others are already” 
ploughing and irrigating the fields for 
the next crop of rice. In Chen Chy 
chung’s Tending Horses ” the Willew 
Stream, again, though the men and 
horses are minute, their postures vivi 
suggest life itself. Some horses are va 
loping, some looking behind them, some 
swimming with evident enjoyment. All 
is excellently depicted, down to the tiniest 
detail of the ripples made in the water, 
Then there is Chang Hsun-li’s A Fishing 
Boat in Spring. The tender green of the 
hills and the red peach blossom evoke 
the charm of the well-watered Yangte 
Valley with its air of lush fertility, A 
peasant in a boat on the lake is dredging 
up mud for fertilizer while another man 
by some thatched huts beside the lake is 
gazing at the water. Another exquisife | 
painting is Ma Yuan’s A Plum Tree and 
Wild Ducks. Plum trees in blossom om ~ 
the river shore and the hill-side are me 
flected in the water, where a dozen of 
so wild ducks are chasing each other, 
oe ripples all around them. Two 
ucks which have fallen behind are 
flapping their wings to catch up with 
the others. 

These small paintings treat all manner 
of subjects: legends, social life, flowers 
and birds, even chicks scratching for food 
and spiders spinning their webs. All are 
vividly depicted in different styles. In 
the realm of painting no other period in 
Chinese history can compare with thé 
Sung dynasty, whose artists dealt wit 
so many different themes and reached 
such a peak of perfection. of 

The Sung painters, close observers 4 
nature, made their period the greatest a 
of Chinese painting. ; 
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A Day at Hiroshima 


Dedicated to Iro Maruki and Toshiko Akamatsu 


THE PASTORAL 


Chorus 


The Golden Wattle has borne no bloom 
and the sky is a strange and barren land 
where no hope lies. 


Patient mule, created uncreative 
useful hybrid who serves Man’s ends, 
your day is near. 


The apne: is now concentric and conformal, 
e L peg a equal and proportionate 
radial to the datum. 


All lies now within His body 
within His body the body of Man 
within His mind. 


A DEAD MAN SPEAKS TO HIS DEAD WIFE 


Chorus 


The dumb sound has passed into histo: 
and the lifeless birds have ceased ther weeping. 
We have no measure to record the instantaneous massacre, 
the lingering hell of living death, 
the bringing forth of death-in-life. 
The mind can compass but a little death 
before death becomes a commonplace, 
an undisturbing, anticipated, 
mass impersonal occurrence. 


Man 


I will mourn for you. 

I will remember the nuance, the subtle turn of your eye 
the transmuted glory of the sun 
streaming golden through your hair. 

I will recall the laughter of your children 
and their careless play. 
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I will wish for the shape of your body, 

the curve of your breasts to fill 

my empty hands. 
Who am I in this mass Crucifixion 

to be favoured with such human feelings? 
Am I not of the newly dead? 


Chorus 


The wind came and roared 
and the day fell into silence. 
No sound rose from the dead 
for there were no ears to hear it. 


THE WOMAN ANSWERS 


Woman 


Strange that you remember 

those little wisps of life! 

I thought when you started off 

that you were going to remind me 

of your favourite dinner, or 

perhaps of my first attempts at cooking. 

Oh! You were like a bottle of sour wine. 
Fancy you thinking about my golden hair! 

Why, that was years ago when 

I was only a young girl—and you had 

some competition ! 

The shape of my body! 

Wall, you really are romancing now. 
Why, I’ve borne you five children 

and buried two; that’s all a woman’s life, 
creating and losing life. 

My breasts! Withered kernels they are! 

I remember when your gnarled, rough hands 
took them by surprise. But then you grew used 
to me and knew that I was always there. 

The children; yes I’m not a bit surprised that you 
talk so fondly of them, though it was always me 
who cared for them. I suppose you see in them 
an image of yourself. You’re not nearly as handsome 
as they are so don’t fool yourself there! 

Now it’s time to change the baby 
time for or 
time for—what was that you said about 
mourning for me? 


Chorus 


In the hollowness of night 
death came and stilled the 


John Jones 
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voices of the children. 

The formless clay the moulded shape contains ; 
the voice of the voiceless 
penetrates the wilderness. 

Before the heart ruptured 
and the lungs collapsed 
and the head burst asunder. Amen. 
These were the fortunate 
@ on whom death sprung unawares. 
Quickly transformed from life to 
death; no pain, only utter disbelief. 
The mass obliterates the individual. 
useless to cry ‘I have no shoes’ 
to the man who has no feet. 
A common dignity of suffering, 

of waiting without hope. 

Only in i last hours to 

remain human, this is the conflict. 

In the red intensity, 

nothing can survive. 

Death only, only death 

death without sorrow. Amen. 


THE SURVIVOR 


Chorus 


Out of the fire he came 
from the blurred periphery 
where living and dead were indistinguishable, 
spewed from the womb of death 
from the fire and the roaring wind. 


The Survivor 


Many men have lived and died 

since I emerged from the holocaust of creation. 
Once I may have named an era 

or limited a period, but this 

is to reduce life to the 

subdivisions of chronometers. 
Now I speak of life 

and leave my fellow men 

To measure this by their experience. 
Look now at my withered hands 

which learned and built for 

my children and the children 

who will spring from them. No 

false division here; one moving stream of 

life passing through the parents 

to the children. 
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Oh! How sadly blighted are my first fruits! 
Scarred mutations of their father flesh! 


Chorus 


Unbelieving, not daring to understand, 
humanity looked on 
and saw its shadow fall without a casting light. 
Vanished the gross substance in the 
passionate consummation of hate with hate ® 
and all remaining but a shadow 
sundered and ripped by the wind and the water 
and the everlasting fire. 
Who comes, who comes? 
The Innocent unveiled, all smiling at his 
father’s enemies. 


JosEPH JONEs 
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Wining and Dining 


A Gourmet on Shanghai Food 


Guy Young 


3 ONG KONG is a rich man’s 
H paradise, a poor man’s hell,’ 

one often hears this popular say- 
ing among Hongkongites. 

Whatever the case may be, it is not 
a subject which concerns this article. 
From a gastronomical point of view, 
however, Hong Kong is a gourmet’s 
paradise indeed; for this city is studded 
with some of the finest restaurants in 
the world, providing a striking variety 
of famous and delicious foods. 

When a tourist arrives in Hong Kong, 
he is bound to be taken to a restaurant 
to try Chinese food. He will most likely 
be served with such dishes as sweet sour 
pork, fried chicken, fried rice or fried 
noodles. Quite naturally he will then 
imagine that he has sampled the best 
kind of Chinese food. In fact, he has 
only been given the dishes especially pre- 
pared for ‘foreign devils.’ 

I do not mean to belittle the flavour 
of sweet sour pork or fried chicken, but 
the truth is os there are many more 
dishes which are far better. 

Chinese food is rich in variety and 
can be divided into several groups. The 
py Szechuan dishes, the rich Shanghai 

ishes, the elaborate Peking dishes and 
the light Cantonese dishes all have their 
own characteristics. 

If you wish to be served with the best 
Chinese food, you must know how to 
order. First of all, you should be able 
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to tell the difference between Szechuan 
and Shanghai food or between Peking 
and Cantonese cooking. It will also be 
of great advantage if you know the spe- 
cialties of the different restaurants. 

As soon as you step into a Shanghai 
restaurant, be careful not to order a dish 
of Szechuan or Peking origin. Not that 
the restaurant can not serve you the dish, 
but you would be making the wrong 
choice by ordering it; since you will have 
to pay an exorbitant price for somethin 
of possibly inferior quality. The coo! 
is not to be blamed since he has not been 
asked to prepare the dishes he is good 
at. Nor is it the waiter’s fault because 
he is not supposed to hurt the pride of 
a patron. 

If you are not experienced at order- 
ing, the most sdvialie: thing to do is to 
ask the waiter’s advice. You can simply 
ask him to recommend a few of the spe- 
cialties of the restaurants. By doing thi 
you will at least get your money’s worth, 
even if the food is not exactly what you 
wanted. 

Incidentally, it is not so very difficult 
to order a good meal. If you take three 
or four friends to a Shanghai restaurant, 
five dishes and one soup are all that you 
need order. If you plan to have a few 
cups of Shaohsing (Chinese rice wine), 
you can start with a plate of cold cuts 
—an assortment of Chinese ham, smoked 
fish, sliced chicken, black egg, abalone 
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and what not. But if you are somewhat 
particular, then you better order some 
such cold dish as wine-preserved chicken 
or sliced kidney with celery in sesame 
paste. Both these dishes go very well 
with wine and they are certainly the spe- 
cialties of most Shanghai restaurants. 
The next dish to choose might be fried 
shrimps. Again this is a dish at which 
the average Shanghai cook excels. A 
plate of well-prepared fried shrimps a 
peals to the eyes as soon as it is brought 
to the table. The shrimps look like snow- 
white pearls. When you take a spoonful 
of them into your mouth, you can be 
certain of their freshness if they are not 
too soft. To improve the flavour of fried 
shrimps, dip them in vinegar before you 
eat. 

It is neither advisable nor safe to order 
fried shrimps with beans or with tomato 
sauce. The ican will deprive the shrimps 
of their flavour while tomato sauce make 
it impossible to tell whether the shrimps 
are fresh or not. 

Ducks’ trotters stewed with sliced ham 
and fresh mushrooms is another dish I 
would recommend. The colour combi- 
nation of this dish is as good as its taste. 
Besides, it goes well with both wine and 
rice. 

Of course, to go with rice there are 
other more suitable dishes. If you do 
not dislike their snake-like look, fried 
eels will satisfy your appetite. They are 
fried in boiling oil which still bubbles 
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on the plate when it is served. The 
gravy is so tasty that you can order a 
bowl of plain noodles to mix with it. 

Should you be a person who does not 
feel happy without meat, then you would 
do well to order a plate of steamed pork 
in lotus leaf. It takes time to prepare 
this dish. The pork is cut into rectan- 
gular pieces which are then dipped in 
rice powder and soy sauce and finally 
wrapped in fresh lotus leaves. It must 
be steamed for two or three hours before 
serving. The moment you open up the 
lotus leaf wrapping to ‘attack’ the pork, 
your nostrils will be assailed by an invit- 
ing odour which will make your mouth 
water. 

As far as chicken dishes are concerned, 
it is not a bad idea to choose fried chicken 
with walnuts. With this dish, both chick- 
en and walnuts are cut into tiny cubes. 
It is very tasty, because chicken and wal- 
nuts bring out each other’s flavour. 

For soup, you may order either a mush- 
room bean-curd soup or a croaker (a yel- 
low fish) pickle soup. The former makes 
a strong contrast with the meat dishes and 
yet tastes good, while the latter, as most 
Chinese gourmets believe, will stimulate 
the appetite, especially after drinking. It 
will quench the thirst too. 

Of course, the dishes mentioned here 
do not cover the wide range of Shanghai 
dishes. But I dare say that you can at 
least claim to have tried genuine Shang- 
hai food after you have tasted these. 
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A Field of Wheat 


H. H. Wilson 


ing train from Tokyo canted round 
a bend. The faces of the other 
strap-hangers seemed to swim towards 
him, then recede, like of some vast, 
illimitable human tide. He felt his body 
ow taut as they pressed against him, 
stiff with the hate he had kept manacled 
within him since the war. 

A group of teen-agers in the rear of the 
car giggled and laughed amongst them- 
selves, and a slim youth in the drab 
uniform of a University student began 
to sing. After a few minutes some of 
the girls joined in. They seemed much 
fairer than the men, King thought, with 
round, almost rosy cheeks, whilst most 
of the latter were hollow cheeked and 
sallow. 

He shifted his weight to the other foot, 
feeling the revolver heavy in his pocket. 
A middle aged woman, bent almost dou- 
ble under an enormous bundle, met his 
eyes as the train rocked, and immediately 
looked down at her feet. The row of 
seated men stared impassively into space, 
their dark eyes expressionless. 

The singing stopped and a gale of 
laughter followed it. King’s lips tighten- 
ed. Laugh away. Your time will come. 
Like Ken’s. He’d often seen Ken the 
centre of a group like that. Not that 
his brother had ever been a University 
student. He’d been too good-looking, 
too fond of a good time. 


Ging tain King swayed as the morn- 
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He looked away quickly, feeling al- 
most sick with a bitter rage. His parents 
had told him to bury his hate with the 
peace, but he could not. It was some- 
thing which the ge of years had 
been unable to dispel, this fixation for 
revenge. It was something malignant, 
unseen but deep, imbedded in the very 
tissues of the mind and heart. Some- 
times he fancied it affected his vision, 
like a hidden tumour. It would come 
between him and his joy in his own 
children. Because then he would think: 
Ken should have been sharing in this 
joy, too. Or when he looked out over 
his fields of wheat, ripening in the 
clear hot sunlight and dappled with the 
shadows of passing clouds, the thought 
would come: Ken was to have shared 
this with me. There was enough for 
two. Four thousand acres . . . enough 
for Ken and himself and their sons. 

The shadows would grow darker, blot- 
ting out the ~ gold of the wheat, the 
grey-green of the edging scrub, until it 
would become the wet tangled green of 
the Burmese jungle. Then the hate would 
come back, a fanatical, terrible thing, 
choking in his throat and making him 
faint with nausea, and his limbs shake 
with fine tremors he could not control. 

He’d tried to master it. His doctor 
had given him some pills and a good 
talking to. The war was over, wasn’t 


it? The world would be a pretty place 
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to live in, he said, if everyone went on 
like you. 

His wife had comforted him. 

“You must forget it, Steve. Ken is 
gone and you can’t bring him back, 
brooding over it like this. He wouldn’t 
want you to spoil your own life, all our 
lives...’ 

Neighbours, old mates from the same 
company, all counselled the same thing: 
‘Snap out of it, Dig ... Ken wasn’t 
the only one. It’s war, remember? War. 
War’s like that. Even some of our own 
chaps...’ | 

He’d tried to snap out of it. Every- 
thing they said was true. He’d joined 
in local activities, sport, forcing himself 
to mingle with other people; or work- 
ing until he was numb with fatigue; 
even drinking for a while before he met 
Madge. But nothing was any good. In 
the night, like a reawakening pain when 
the effects of a drug are wearing off, 
memories would torment him, leaving 
him staring into the night’s blackness, 
hot-eyed and sleepless. 

‘Look after Ken,’ their parents had 
said, just as if they’d been setting off 
on one of their boyhood expeditions. 
That had always been his job, being ten 
years the elder. In a way it had been a 
mistake, being in the same company. It 
was school all over again. Ken rebelling 
at army discipline, Stephen, the more 
serious brother, getting him out of hot 
water. He’d managed all right until 
Singapore. Then had come the prison 
camps, the Burma road. Ken risking 
his life for silly, trival things like a cou- 
ple of cigarettes, making a radio in a 
jam tin, imitating the sallow, poker-faced 
guards, making fun of old Nobu, the 
Sergeant. Sure, it had kept the men’s 
spirits up. But the guards hadn’t seen 
it that way. In the end they lost patience 
and made an example of him. 

King swallowed determinedly, and the 
taste was like gall. The train was slow- 
ing up now, as it climbed the mountains. 
He closed his eyes and opened them 
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quickly. Only when he was awake could 
he be sure of not seeing Sergeant Nobu’s 
face, beefy, blank, lashless . . . a lump 
of flesh which could feel no pain itself. 

He glimpsed the mountain slo 
through a vista of dark heads. It was 

pretty country all right. Those feathery 
trees, with azaleas growing wild. Ca- 
melias, too, the fallen blooms dotting the 
grass like blood. He'd seen it like that, 
too. Australian blood. Japanese, too, 
but not enough of it. Not Nobu’s. 

He’d followed the war trials carefully. 
Nobu had been first condemned to death, 
then his sentence commuted for life; now, 
after ten years, he’d been released. As 
soon as he’d read that, he’d made his 
plans. 

All Nobu’s senior officers had been 
killed, save the very young Lieutenant, 
Yukichi, who had acted as interpreter. 
He’d been little more than a schoolboy, 
like Ken, and scarcely as big as the 
sword he carried on ceremonial occasions. 
He’d no part in this bloody business. 
Entirely by chance he’d snail years ago 
that Jiro Yukichi was amongst a group 
of students going to Europe for post- 
graduate education. So he’d made en- 
ise before he came and had found 

at Yukichi was now a professor at a 
small university outside Kobe. 

The train stopped suddenly, jolting an 
old man with a shaven, sunken face 
against him. He put up a claw-like 
hand to shield something he was carry- 
ing. King stared down at him, noting 
his threadbare grey kimono was a mass 
of patches and darns, and that his knotted 
naked feet in their wooden sandals were 
blue with cold. From his superior height 
too, he could see that the precious thing 
he was carrying was a small twig of fruit 
tree, the buds still hard and green, but 
showing pink at the tips. 

As the crowd jostled towards the exit, 
the old man kept bowing and apologising. 
Apologising for being alive, King rem 
and was surprised to feel something li 
pity flow warmly round his heart. Re 
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solutely he checked it, clenching his teeth. 
Serve the old fellow right, if he’d fallen 
on hard times. Serve them all right. 
Let them starve amongst their ruins. 
They’d asked for it. 

Roughly he shouldered his way past 
him. That was just a trick, a national 
trick. Pretending to be so humble and 

lite, and all the time hiding treachery 

ind their bows and smiles, guns and 
bombers behind their cherry blossoms. 


E noted with satisfaction how shabby 

the town was. Then he signalled 
a taxi, showed a card with the address 
printed on it. 

‘O. K.’ the driver grinned and shot 
away from the kerb. King gripped his 
seat. They reckoned these taxi-drivers 
were all ex-Kamikaze pilots. But this 
one was too young. Besides, Kamikaze 
= didn’t come back to drive taxi- 

s. 

King had only a blurred impression of 
drab wooden houses with brownish grey 
tiles, secret behind their wooden fences, 
only the dark green of some dwarf tree 
showing here and there. 

Then up a little rise, round a corner 
to a sudden stop. 

Yes, that would be the house. West- 
ern style, they’d told him, and that was 
the only Western style in the whole street. 

On a tiny square of gout at one side 
two little girls were playing hop-scotch. 
They wore blue pleated skirts, bright red 
corded veleveteen jackets and long white 
stocking. 

He walked toward them. 

‘Does Professor Yukichi live here?’ he 
demanded tersely. 

‘That’s my father,’ said the elder, a 
ten year old with bright black eyes in a 
round face. 

‘He’s not home yet,’ added the young- 
ef, coming up to stare. 

They both spoke English clearly. 
Suddenly the younger one called out in 
Japanese: ‘Mama! Mama!’ 
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A slim girl, dressed in a grey tweed 
skirt and yellow sweater, was coming 
down the cement steps. 

‘I’m looking for a Professor Yukichi,’ 
King began stiffly. 

‘My name is King. Stephen King.’ 

She smiled politely, showing very white 
teeth. 

‘My husband will be home soon. Will 
you be pleased to come in?’ 

Husband! She only looked about nine- 
teen herself. King followed her into a 
living room, sparsely furnished in West- 
ern style. 

Another door opened, and a middle- 
aged woman in a dull red kimono, wear- 
ing white-toed socks and slippers, came 
out. 

‘My husband’s mother,’ Mrs Yukichi 
introduced them briefly. 

The older woman bowed, and tried 
to smile. But sadness sat upon her face 
like a mask, so that the effort only dee 
ened its fretwork of lines, and made 
her look as though she were about to 
weep. She bowed again, deeply, so that 
he could see her top-knot of iron grey 
hair, and withdrew. 

‘She asks to be excused,’ Mrs Yukichi 
apologised. ‘She does not understand 
English. Since her husband and three 
sons were lost in the war, she has not 
much happiness in company.’ 

King let his eyes range round the 
room. There was a record of Beethoven’s 
5th Symphony on top of a cheap radio- 
gram, which looked home-made. Along 
the bookshelf he could pick out Shake- 
speare, The Iliad . . . a book on French 
art. Pashaw! he told himself. So what? 
Some of the Japs were cultured people. 
We knew that. But it didn’t seem to 
make any difference. They still acted 
like savages. 

What if the old lady had lost her 
husband and three sons? That didn’t 


make any difference either. They started 
the bloody war. Let them pay for it. 


Go on paying for it, year after year, for 


years | 


a hundre 
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‘Would you like tea?’ Mrs Yukichi 
was saying. ‘My husband will not be 
long now.’ 

King nodded. His mouth felt parched, 
as he could feel the pressure of emotion 
building up inside him. 

She went into a little annexe and put 
a kettle on a gas ring. As he wandered 
round the room, feeling his size exag- 
perated by its smallness, he heard the 
clatter of crockery. Then the children 
came bursting in, their cheeks rosy from 
the cold outside. He had stopped in 
front of the piano, and they came crowd- 
ing round him curiously. 

He frowned down on them, wonder- 
ing what to say. After all, it wasn’t 
their war. They weren’t born then. 

‘Do you play?’ he said awkwardly, 
indicating the open piano. 

‘Oh, yes, please.’ 

The two girls each played a piece, 
quite prettily and he applauded polieely. 
Then a sturdily built boy of about eight 
years old came in from another room. 

‘Jiro will play too,’ said the elder girl, 
in just the same fussy, elder-sister tone 
he remembered his own sister using when 
they were all children, and Ken was the 
baby. 

The boy looked up at him gravely, 
then made his own funny little bob. He 
sat down at the piano, lowered the stool 
to suit his short legs, and began labour- 
ing through The Swallows Return, his 
dark shaven head down and his bottom 
lip out-thrust. God, thought King, his 
throat thickening, that’s what mother 
tried to teach us. None of us was really 
musical. The way we used to thump 
out pieces when she wanted us to play 
for visitors ... We must have broken 
her heart. 

Suddenly the boy slid down from the 
stool and came toward him. 

‘Would it please you to see my 
stamps?” 

Stamps? So the kids here collected 
stamps, too. Mrs Yukichi and the two 
girls were watching him with polite con- 
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cern. The guest must be entertained, 
he told himself sardonically. Oh, sure. 
They trained the kids to it pretty early 
here. 

He nodded and followed young Jiro 
into a tiny room, fitted only with steal 
a table and a corner wardrobe. The table 
was just as cluttered as his own had been, 
save that on one corner stood a tiny ac- 
quarium. Everything was on a minute 
scale. He found himself wondering how 
fish could be so small, and still be fish, 
brilliant and beautiful. 

‘Do you like fish?’ the boy asked him. 

‘Not very much.’ 

‘Then I'll show you my stamps. My 
father gave me his collection . . .’ 

He rummaged in a drawer, and drag- 
ged out a battered album. 

‘These first ones are before the war. 
Nearly all of our Emperor.’ 

King glanced at the page casually. 
Yes, before the war. He felt his muscles 
tense. Before the war they’d tried to 
interest Ken in stamps, in music, in 
reading, anything to keep him home at 
nights. 

‘This page is war stamps. From Burma 
and Malaya.’ 

‘Your father was in the war?’ Not 
that he needed to ask, King reminded 
himself fiercely. He’d checked up too 
carefully to have made a mistake. 

‘Oh, yes, he was an interpreter. That’s 
why we all speak English.’ The boy 
grinned suddenly, his tongue showing 
through the gaps in his teeth. ‘Were 
you an interpreter also?’ 

‘No.’ King’s voice was fim now. 
‘Just a soldier. But I learnt a bit of your 
language when I was a prisoner of war.’ 

The boy’s tone was matter of fact. 
‘My father also was a prisoner. For two 
years. That is why he is sick.’ 

‘Sick?’ 

‘Yes, always he is sick. Some days 
he cannot take his classes at the Univer- 
sity.’ 

"King said nothing and Jiro added 
cautiously : 
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‘Would you be angry if I asked you 
for some Australian stamps?’ 

‘No.’ I'll see if I have any.’ 

He drew out a small packet of letters 
and began to go cal a a tearing 
off a stamp here and there. 

‘Do you want to be a soldier, too?’ 
he demanded suddenly. 

‘Oh, no.’ The boy had closed his 
album and was peering at a box with a 
celophane top, in which there were 
hundreds of insects neatly pinned and 
labelled. ‘I wish to collect these when 
I grow up. My father studied insects 
also, before the war. What did you do?’ 

‘I grew wheat.’ King’s tone was dis- 
couraging. 

‘Oh, wheat. Like this . . . come and 
see. This is Mr Takano’s farm.’ 

King followed him reluctantly to a 
side window. Down below was a patch 
of wheat the size of a tennis court. He 
stared incredulously. Yet, it was wheat 
all right. But a farm ... this patch 
of land tucked away in a suburban street. 
How often had he stood at his own 
window, and gazed out across his wheat 
fields, stretching mile after mile to the 
horizon. He began to feel tired, unac- 
countably weak. Yet he stood there, 
staring at the wheat. God, if you put 
a tractor in it, or a combine . . . there 
wouldn’t be standing room left. 

‘My father was keeping it for a tennis 
court,’ the boy was saying. ‘But Mr 
Takano is a very poor person . . .’ 

He broke off, exclaiming: ‘My father 
is coming!’ and rushed from the room. 


ING saw a man in a dark blue suit 

turning in towards the house. He 
was so small that he did not seem much 
bigger than his eight year old son, who 
was stampeding down the path to greet 
him, followed more sedately by his two 
sisters. 
From where he stood watching, King 
could see the wizened yellow face light 
up with happiness, as the children clutch- 
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ed his hands on either side. Ap tly 
they told him a foreigner was there for 
he glanced up sharply at the windows. 
For a moment King was doubtful as to 
his identity. Could he have made a 
mistake after all? The man he was 
seeking should be only thirty-five, not 
fifty-five as this man appeared to be. 
King turned away, angrily. What was 


the matter with him? Was he going 
soft now, after coming all this way, 
waiting all these years? What did it 


matter if this man had a wife and kids? 
So would’ve Ken . . . if he’d come back. 
He returned to the living room, summon- 
ing up the hate he’d kept alive all these 
years, feeding it, banking its fires. He’d 
feel it all right once he caught up with 
Sergeant Nobu. 

Mrs Yukichi met him at the door. 

‘This is my husband, Mr King. Mr 
King has come from Australia.’ 

The two men stood looking at one 
another. Neither spoke. The homey, 
lived-in room disappeared, and King was 
speaking to young Lieutenant Yukichi 

rough the wood and bamboo fence of 
their stockade. Yelling at him, cursing, 
threatenin Tell them to lay off! 
Let Ken alone . . . he was only fooling! 
He’s just a kid. Christ, do something! 
Then the machine guns turned, facing the 
stockade. It was all of them, or Ken. 
The eyes of a hundred other prisoners 
turned to him, silent, questioning .. . 
the sound of blows ceased. A Captain 
had come up, ordering Yukichi curtly 
away. King could remember hearing 
him being sick behind his tent. 

They’d let them bury Ken that night, 
detailed a working party from the prison- - 
ers. Even then he’d sworn to get every- 
ene responsible. Especially Nobu. So 
had the others. But they had forgotten. 
The war had been over a long time. 

‘You remember me, Lieutenant?’ 


King’s face was grim and strained. 

The Japanese made as though to ex- 
tend his hand. Then let it fall limply 
by his side. 
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‘Will you sit down?’ 

Reluctantly King lowered his massive 
frame on to one of the frail chairs. Pro- 
fessor Yukichi carefully arranged himself 
on another, his still leg sticking out in 
front of him like an accusing finger. 

‘You know why I’ve come?’ King’s 
words fell like blows on the quietness 
of the room. Like the sound of blows? 
Yes . . . rise hate, relentless, unforgiving. 
He mustn’t forget, forget what he’d 
come for. 

‘I think so.’ The other’s eyes did 
not fall. His face was impassive. 

‘Sergeant Nobu.’ The knuckles on 
King’s hands showed white. ‘They 
commuted his life sentence. But that 
won’t save him! He may have escaped 
the military authorities, but not me. 
Where is he?’ 

Professor Yukichi raised himself and 
limped wearily to the window. King 
followed him in a few long strides. 

‘Come on! Tell me! I know how 
you fellows stick together .. .’ 

‘Soldiers do.’ The other’s tone was 
mild. ‘It is all they have.’ 

“You'd better tell me...” King took 
the revolver from his pocket. 

‘I figured he’d come to you .. . the 
only one left.’ 

‘Yes, he did come to me. He was 
destitute. He had a wife and family. 

‘No one would give them work.’ 

‘Why? I’d have thought he’d get a 
hero’s welcome.’ King tried to sneer, 
but his voice fell flat. 

‘People shun him. They are ashamed 


‘That’s something, anyway.’ Suddenly 
King felt a fool, towering over this wisp 
of a man, a revolver in his hand. He 
slipped it back into his pocket. 

‘Nobu only carried out his orders. 
When the wind of madness blew, how 
— he resist it, a poor ignorant peas- 
ant?’ 

‘Don’t try to make excuses for him. 
He’ll get what’s coming to him. Or 
you will. Tell me, where is he hiding 
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out?’ 
Yukichi moved aside from the win- 
dow. ‘Look,’ he said. 
At first King could see nothing but 


the ridiculous field of wheat. Then, at 
one end, he made out a figure bending 
down, an old bag acrosss its shoulders 
against the fine drizzle which had set in. 
So shapeless and huddled did it look that 
at first King took it to be just another 
of the tiny weathered haystacks he’d seen 
dotted around the country-side. 

Then it moved, and came shufflin 
round the edge of the wheat. It looked 
like a thing, not a man. As though 
conscious it was being watched, it raised 
its head and stared up at the window. 
Under the soggy bag, long lank hair hung 
like coarse pieces of string and a thin 
beard straggled from the chin. The face 
had the absent, impenetrable look of one 
who had known the lowest depths and 
whose heart is closed even to despair. 

‘Are you sure that’s Nobu?’ demanded 
King suspiciously. ‘Your boy said some- 
one called Takano owned that farm. . .’ 
His tongue tripped over the word. It 
was fantastic, laughable. No, not laugh- 
able. 

‘Yes.’ The professor’s voice was that 
of one who had gone beyond the neces- 
sity of lying. ‘He changed his name. 
He was illiterate, not very intelligent. It 
was better like that in the ranks of the 
Japanese Army.’ He paused. ‘When 
his rank and uniform were stripped from 
him, he was nothing. First he just sat 
in the streets and begged, until the police 
threatened to shut him up. His wife 
came to me. There were two of their 
ten children left. They were starving. 
For their sake, I gave him the land, 
hoping that the earth would heal him.’ 

‘But they can’t live off that!’ protested 
King angrily. 

‘They plant two crops a year, each seed 
by hand. One of rice and one of wheat. 
And vegetables in between the rows.’ 

‘It’s still impossible. They can’t make 
enough to keep alive.’ 
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A Frecp oF WHEAT 


‘They can ... and do. Just live. 
We Japanese have always been very poor. 
We did not expect much. Perhaps that 
was why when they offered us the world 

. His voice trailed away. 

King stared out into the curtain of 
rain. The man below was shuffling be- 
tween the rows of wheat, bending down 
and mulching the rich black earth with 
his bare hands. 

‘Shall we go down?’ The professor 
stood waiting, his face impassive. 

King nodded curtly. He wasn’t going 
to allow sentiment to rob him of the 
moment for which he had waited twelve 
years. He slipped his hand into his 
pocket, fingering the cold steel. 

In a few minutes they had reached the 
plot of wheat. 

‘Nobu!’ The professor spoke quietly, 
but with that intonation to which the 
soldiers had been trained to respond. 

The man lifted his head, but remain- 
ed squatting, like some derelict toad. 
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Now, King lashed himself bitterly. 
Why don’t you do something? Shoot 
him down without mercy. He deserves 
it, doesn’t he? Remember the Burma 
Road, Ken, all the others. He made a 
supreme effort to summon up his hate, 
to free it, to set it on to its victim, to let 
it ravage and destroy until it had spent 
itself. 

But there was nothing. 

‘You wish to speak to him?’ The 
professor’s dry, thin voice cut across the 
tumult of his emotions. 

King’s body suddenly felt light and 
empty, a relief: so immense that he closed 
his eyes, checking a sensation of faintness. 
The familiar smell of growing wheat 
reached him, and he drew a deep breath 
taking in the peace and healing of the 
earth. 


‘No,’ he said slowly, turning away. 
They walked back to the house, to- 
gether. 








BOOKS 






















Lords of Life 


by H. R. H. Prince Chula Chakrabongse 
(Alvin Redman, Limited, London, 1960. 


| T is always a great advantage when a writer 
is in a position to view his subject both 
from outside and within. This is precisely what 
Prince Chula, as a Siamese prince educated in 
and long resident in England, has been able 
to do. Lord of Life, which takes its title from 
Chao Jiwit, one of the many imposing titles 
of the Siamese kings, is an intimate history of 
the reigning Chakri Dynasty to which the writer 
is obviously and justly proud to belong. By 
virtue of a long introductory chapter concerning 
re-Chakri times, it is also, in a sense, a concise 
Licey of the Kingdom of Siam (Thailand), 
in which the chief emphasis is laid upon the 
iod A.D. 1769-1932, that is to say from the 
unding of the dynasty until the curtailment of 
its absolute powers by an allegedly democratic 
revolution. It is not fashionable in these days 
to view history as a succession of reigns, yet it 
is difficult to see how any history of Siam can 
avoid this, partly because there is so very little 
documentation concerning non-royal affairs, and 
partly because the kings of Siam were, until 
1932, Lords of Life in a very real sense. Few 
rulers in history have been better qualified to 
echo the words of the Sun King—‘L’etat, e’est 
moi!’ 

The first of the seven kings whose reigns 
form the principal subject matter of the book 
was Rama I, otherwise styled The Lord Buddha 
Above The Heaven. He it was who welded 
into a powerful nation the people scattered and 
defeated during the Burmese invasions culmi- 
nating in the destruction of the old Siamese 
capital of Ayuthia—that golden city which had 
excited so much admiration from French and 
other foreign visitors. Rama II, otherwise styled 
The Lord Buddha Above The Skies, evinced 
that predeliction for the arts which has charac- 
terized so many members of his House. Besides 
embellishing the Grand Palace and the royal 
temples which now draw thousands of tourists 
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All about the Kingdom of Siam 


of Thailand 
355+) 


to Bangkok every year, he wrote much of the 
verse contained in the Siamese version of the 
Ramayana, upon which Bangkok’s glitterin 
masked ballets (accompanied by the singing 
the story) are d. The third Rama (He 
Who Sits Above The Head) consolidated his 
kingdom and increased its influence over neigh- 
bouring Cambodia and the Laotian principalities 
further to the north. He was the first Siamese 
king, since the eighteenth century, to have to 
with the envoys of Western predatory pow- 
ers; but, as his kingdom was powerful on te 
Western ers not yet sure of their stren 
he was able to treat with them in a digni 
unyielding manner without incurring their en- 
mity. It is sad to record that, though his 
vassals managed to find eight elephants of un- 
usual colours to present to him, none of them 
were white elephants—those symbols of Heaven’s 
love for virtuous ruling princes. 

King Rama IV, known to Westerners as Kin 
Mongkhut and to his countrymen as That Whi 
Is Above The Head, is fairly well-known in the 
West as one of the two principal figures in 
Anna and the King of Siam and The King 
and I. Alas, as Prince Chula and other writers 
have amply demonstrated, the miserable Anna, 
far from lien the mainspring of the many 
excellent reforms carried out by that king and 
his successor, exerted no more influence on her 
royal patron and pupils than one of Charlotte 
Bronté’s unhappy governesses, though she was 
much better treated. She just happened to be 

with a fertile imagination and with an 
un-Victorian fondness for what Disraeli called 
‘terminological inexactitudes’—in other words, 
fibs. The great and wise King Mongkhut has 
been ill-served by history. During more than 
twenty years in the Buddhist priesthood, he had 
acquired a knowledge of languages unmatched 
by that of any of his Asian contemporaries. 
Besides Siamese, Pali and Sanskrit, he knew a 
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certain amount of Latin and was very fluent 
in English. He was also an astronomer able 
to predict the exact time and location of a total 
eclipse of the sun. Whereas Anna scarcely learnt 
to speak any Siamese at all, King Mongkhut 
(described by her as a genial barbarian) was 
able to astonish the British envoy to his court 
by remarking: ‘You have two terms, one the 
vulgar—leap year; and the other, the classical 
—bissextile—when February has twenty-nine 
days.’ This king carried out many far-reaching 
religious reforms and also initiated all the major 
social reforms for which his great son, King 
Chulalongkorn, has received most of the credit. 
He was also a skilled diplomatist and knew 
when to cut his losses with a graceful mien; 
thereby he presserved the greater of his 
territories from the rapacity of the British and 
the French who had swallowed all his neigh- 
bours and were hemming him in from every 
side. 


pases Chula gives us an equally fascinating 
and varied account of the reign of King 
Chulalongkorn who, in a certain sense, was the 
Siamese counterpart of the Emperor Meiji. It 
was during his reign that Siam began to take 
her place in the modern family of nations. The 
reign of that fascinating soldier-poet-playwright- 
king, Vajiravudh, is described with disappoint- 
ing lack of detail concerning the personal affairs 
of His Majesty—no doubt because so many of 
the le concerned, or their immediate de- 
sendants, are still alive. The chapter about 
King Prajadhipok and the revolution that reduc- 
ed him to the status of constitutional monarch 
and led to his abdication is one of the best 
available short accounts of Siam’s greatest trag- 
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edy—the loss of an enlightened despotism at 
a time when the Siamese le were by no 
means ready to rule th ves in fact as well 
as name, with the result that numerous coups 
d’etat in favour of this or that military or naval 
clique have followed ever since in wearisome 
succession. Had King Prajadhipok been left to 
bring about the birth of constitutional govern- 
ment in his own way, the subsequent history 
of Siam saighe have less pra and un- 
certain. e final chapter is too short and 
says much too little, but obviously Prince Chula 
cannot be expected to embarrass the present 
monarchy, to which he is closely united by ties 
of blood and affection, by openly taking sides 
in post-revolutionary Siamese politics. 

The whole book, despite some minor mistakes 
of fact which have been pointed out by Siamese 
historians, makes excellent reading for those 
who expect to live there for some time and 
therefore wish to learn as much about the coun- 
try as possible. Many chapters must surely be 
enjoyable to all those with a taste for history 
or an affection for traditional monarchies. How- 
ever, the general reader may feel inclined to 
skip some parts of it, for the names of so many 
Siamese people and places must be ~——s 
especially those that are the subjects of 
brief mention. This drawback is not the fault 
of the author; it : rap ing in his subject-matter 
and aggravated by the widespread ignorance 
about aw Siamese which sl peri in most 
foreign countries. Prince Chula’s English is 
not See of a native-born Englishman, 4 it is 
very readable and his style has a i vour 
pr own. His rete book ie recom- 
mended to all those who are genuinely interested 
in its subject. 


John Blofeld 

















The Two Faces of Japan 


The Flowery Sword (Some Travels in Japan) 


by Ethel Mannin. _ Illustrated. 


(Hutchinson, London, 1960. 25s.) 
MES Mannin’s book on Japan ought to be 

read by all those about to visit the coun- 
try for the first time. Because after reading it, 
they may find a pleasant surprise in store when 
they actually get to Japan; it may all turn out 
to be so much more agreeable than Miss Mannin 
has led them to expect. 

Miss Mannin is an acute observer and a writer 
of great experience and talent; but she really 
did not care greatly for Japan. She met a 
number of kind and helpful people there to 
whom she was sad to say ‘Sayonara’ when her 
two months visit came to an end; she describes 
scenes of picturesque charm in the countryside, 
and speaks with enthusiasm of many beautiful 
gardens; but the abiding impression of this book 
is of physical discomfort; the difficulty of having 
any really close contact with people when so 
much has to be done through not-very-skilled 
interpreters; and the sheer weariness which comes 
with much travel in a rainy season and endless 
meeting with new and transient acquaintance. 

Perhaps the circumstances in which the writer 
made her Japan journey were not altogether 
conducive to wet approving attitudes. This 
was a duty of love to her late husband, Mr 
Reginald Reynolds, who had visitid Japan two 
years previously to take a prominent part in the 
work of the Third World Conference Against 
the A. and H. Bombs in Tokyo. Miss Mannin 
herself visited Hiroshima and Nagasaki during 
her stay in Japan, and took part in the Tokyo 
Hiroshima Peace March held every year on the 
tenth of June; and for some time stayed in 
the same room in the house of friends on the 
Miura Peninsula as her husband had occupied 
when convalescing from illness. Miss Mannin 
is a heartfelt pacifist and stressed the point, in 
a speech at a mass-meeting preceding the march 
to Hiroshima, that she was against all wars, 
not only nuclear ones. Photographs show her 
gallantly braving the continuous downpour of 
the long march: 





‘Several times along the route women wear- 
ing kimono came to the kerbside carrying 
trays on which there were bowls and cups 
of hot green tea. We snatched and drank 
them without stopping, returning the crockery 
to the next tray we encountered. Once we 
halted at a stall and there was a distribu- 
tion of buns with bean-jam filling—dull, but 
nourishing, and gratefully received. Much 
farther on there was another halt under drip- 
ping trees whilst the ranks at the rear of 
the now very long procession closed up... 
My heavy shoes squelched water as though 
I had gone paddling in them, and my mac 
had long ago given up being rain-proof and 
my shoulders were wet. Fortunately it was 
a warm day, and so long as one kept moving 
one did not feel cold...’ 


But besides demonstrating her pacifist convic- 
tions in this positive way, Miss Mannin travelled 
a great deal throughout Japan, including the 
northern island of Hokkaido, and saw much 
of Japanese life. Courageously she chose Japan- 
ese inns rather than western-style hotels when 
she was not staying with friends, and her view 
of Japanese indoor sanitation and general do 
mestic arrangements is not favourable. She 
found that the lavatories smelt, and that the 
method of taking a bath was not very hygienic. 

One has no impression, in all this, that Miss 
Mannin sets out with anti-Japanese prejudices. 
She reports on things as she finds them. And 
subject to the limitations of her Englishness, she 
is a very good reporter indeed. ‘The Flowery 
Sword’ is an honest guide for the intending 
western traveller. Miss Mannin has seen a great 
deal and missed out very little of the kind of 
important information the tourist needs to have 
beforehand. The ugliness of Tokyo, the crowds, 
the difficulty of finding your way, the prevalence 
of television; ikebana; sumo wrestling; theatre; 
Shinto shrines and Buddhist temples—everything 
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seems to have been observed most penetratingly, 
and other visitors to Japan reading this t 
may well say at times: “Yes, that’s how I found 
it; those were just my impressions.’ 

But this is what must be emphasized about 
the book. It consists of impressions (and is 
none the less interesting for that) but it cannot 
claim to give a general picture of Japan. One 
would never realise, from reading this book, that 
Japan is in fact one of the really big industrial 
powers of the world as well as possessing one 
of the longest and richest cultural traditions and 
one among the finest collections of art treasures 
in the world. There is almost nothing here of 
the great steeel works and ship-building indus- 
tries, the electronics and lensmaking develop- 
ments that have in some respects surpassed 
anything achieved in Europe. Japan is Asia, 
and perhaps Miss Mannin paid this industrious 
country an unconscious compliment of judging it 
by European standards in the matter of housing, 
sanitation, courtesy to women, town-planning 
and other matters. It was perhaps inevitable 
that she should find the lavatories Teas hygienic 
than even those in Ireland. 

One pictures Miss Mannin, in her sensible 
shoes and faithful plastic mackintosh, fond of 
human beings but rather the severe English- 
woman abroad when it comes to untidiness 
and evasion, trudging about in the rain and, 
whether she means to or not, reflecting in her 
judgments the mood of the limited Westerner 
confronted by the East. The English were at 
the receiving end of this kind of attitude soon 
after the War, when American visitors used to 
ask why there were no shower-baths in ge 
houses, or sometimes even no baths at all; and 
why English working class houses were often 
so dirty. It is all so relative. 

A Japanese reader of this book might ask: 
“Why did this lady from England write this 
book about my country? We are sorry that 
so many of us speak English badly, or not at 
all, and that this made communication often 
tedious and difficult. It is true that Japan is 
still a country for men rather than for women. 
It is sad that Japanese customs and ways of 
living are often uncomfortable for Westerners, 
who perhaps should be warned about them 
before living in Japanese inns and staying with 
Japanese people. But Miss Mannin disliked so 
many things—Kabuki theatre, Japanese food, 
the Ginza, the appearance of most of our towns 
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—that we do not think she should write a book 


without at least trying to discover more, or at 
least learning a little of our language so that 
she might converse with ordinary people.’ 

But by no means all of Miss Mannin’s im- 
pressions were negative. When she was staying 
in the Y.W.C.A. in Kyoto, for instance: 


‘There was a night when I felt restless 
in the close confines of my small room and 
felt myself drawn out into the warm orange- 
blossom-scented darkness of the garden and 
to the street beyond. The paper lanterns 
hanging from the doorways of the houses 
converged mysteriously in the distance; they 
did not suggest a festival, for the street was 
empty. They had the perspective of a dream. 
I walked in this landscape of a dream like 
a sleepwalker. Then there was suddenly a 
high thin music, a few bars repeated on a 
dying fall...’ 

Then there was another night when a 
party of Japanese young people of both sexes 
gathered in a room at the Y.M.C.A. and 
sang, among other classical pieces, Mozart’s 
‘Laudate Dominum’ . 

‘I went down the stairs and out into the 
garden and stood watching through the screen 
of trees and shrubs the rapt faces in the light- 
ed room at an angle of the house. There 
was the beauty of innocence on those rapt 
faces as they sang—a radiance... I went 
back into the house before they finished; I 
did not want to see them become mortal 
again.’ 

Towards the end of her stay the writer be- 
came concerned more and more with what she 
felt was the ‘paradox of the two faces of Japan; 
of how strange it was that a people who could 
depict birds and beasts with such grace and 
delicacy in kakemono paintings, and have gen- 
erally such a feeling for them as subjects for de- 
coration, could show so little imagination where 
they were concerned as living creatures, capable 
of suffering; a people, collectively, of such a 
site sensibility that even a common match 
was a work of art, yet capable of being suddenly 
so disconcertingly lacking in sensibility. Al- 
ways among the cherry bisiensi the potentiality 
of the sword : 

Miss Mannin is not the first to reach this 
conclusion about Japan, and she will not be 
the last. 


Henri Davencourt 











The Philosophy of a Dreamer 





Ta T’ung Shu: The One-World Philosophy of K’ang Yu-wei 


translated by Laurence G. Thompson 


(George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1958. $6.00) 


s'T’A T’ung’ represents the highest political 
Tos of the ‘Guahadin fn a: finds 
expression in a chapter of the Li Chi, the Book 
of Rites. It used to inspire Chinese scholars 
with a vision of a perfect society of man. As 
it is of such great importance in Confucian 
literature, we may quote here the essential part 
of the chapter by way of a brief introduction: 


When the Grand course was pursued, a 
public and common spirit ruled all under the 
sky; they chose men of talents, virtue and 
ability; their words were sincere, and they 
worked for peace. Thus men did not love 
their parents only, nor treat as children only 
their own children. A competent provision 
was secured for the aged, employment for 
the able-bodied, and the means of growing 
up for the young. They showed kindness 
and compassion to widows, orphans, childless 
men, and those who were disabled by disease, 
so that they were all sufficiently maintained. 
Males had their proper work, and females 
their homes. They hated to see wealth lying 
on the ground, but considered it not necessary 
to possess wealth as private ge They 
laboured with their strength, disliking that 
it should not be exerted, but not exertin 
it for their own benefit. Therefore, selfi 
schemings were repressed and found no de- 
velopment. Robbers, filchers, and rebellious 
traitors did not show themselves, and hence 
the outer doors were not shut. This was the 
period of what we call “Ta T’ung’ or Great 
Commonwealth. 


K’ang Yu-wei (1858-1927) was one of the 
great, if not the test, scholars in China to- 
wards the end of the Ch’ing dynasty. He was 
a staunch monarchist and zealous reformer who 
would risk his life for the realization of his 
ideals. The main idea of Ta T’ung may be 
found in the quotation above; but as he was 


also well versed in Buddhism and had evident- 
2 absorbed a deal of modern socialism, 

ough he could not read foreign books, his Ta 
T’ung Shu is in fact a magnificent admixture 
of Confucianism, Buddhism, and Socialism. 

The author lays the foundation of his Utopian 
structure upon love and happiness. He recog- 
nizes that all men suffer—some from natural 
calamities, some from social evils, and others 
from their own misdeeds. Then he provides 
remedies for the cure of these evils. The first, 
he says, may be conquered by human knowledge 
that is daily developing as science advances, the 
second by social sleek while the third may be 
removed through education. 

It is somewhat surprising to find that K’ang 
Yu-wei, generally supposed to have been a very 
conservative man, should have advocated ideas 
such as may be considered radical even for to- 
day. First, let us take up his ideal state. 
According to his conception a state should not 
be too big, though a number of states may be 
organized into a confederation, and finally many 
confederations may be organized into the com- 
monwealth of the world. Each state shall be 
ruled by an elected Government, and no state 
shall be allowed to have an army or navy but 
may have a police force. The relationship of 
the World Government with the member states 
shall be regulated by an over-all constitution. 

Still more interesting is K’ang Yu-wei's ideal 
family in Ta T’ung Shu. He says that chil- 
dren, as soon as they are born, should be sent 
to public nurseries and brought up there as 
citizens of the state. They are » to be 
citizens of the state and of the world instead 
of belonging privately to their parents. As the 
author realizes that this would deprive many 
people of the prop of old age, he further pro- 
vides in his grand plan comfortable public homes 
for the aaa ahaa they may be well cared for. 
He was also in favour of free marriage, that is, 
marriage should not be interfered with by the 
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state, except that a certain minimum age limit 
must be observed. Of course, no person should 
be allowed to have more than one wife or 
husband. 

However, it is his conception of the ideal 
society that makes him a perfect Utopian. First 
of all he would have eugenic practices. Accord- 
ing to his idea pregnant women must be con- 
fined in maternity hospitals situated in pleasant 
spots, in order to receive the best care possible, 
but men suffering from mental disease, con- 
sumptives and criminals should not be allowed 
to propagate. Other reforms proposed include 
kindergartens, equal educational opportunities, 
universal employment, shorter working-hours, 
freedom of religion, health services, nationaliza- 
tion of land, public enterprises, honours to be 
bestowed on the worthy, and so forth. 

Among his numerous proposals two others 
are worthy of special mention. The first is, 
he would abolish all modes of punishment ex- 
cept hard labour, but he would also add two 
punishable offences—refusal to work and abor- 
tion. The other is, unification of the spoken 
and written language, of currencies, of measures 
of weight, length and capacity. He also ad- 
vocates the adoption of a universal calendar. 

K’ang Yu-wei lived at a time when the trans- 
formation of China had just begun. By sheer 
learning and personality he worked himself into 
the confidence of the Emperor, and headed a 
group of reformers, who wanted to turn the 
absolute monarchy into a constitutional one. 
When the book was first written the author 
was generally considered to be a radical; but 
since the tragical failure of the Reform of 1898, 
he had remained ever a monarchist, while the 
revolutionary movement in China surged for- 
ward faster and faster. After the Republic was 
established in 1912, he was entirely out of 
favour with his countrymen; and being too 
self-confident to admit his own errors, he be- 
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came more and more eccentric in the eyes of his 
contemporaries and seemed to believe that the 
whole country was wrong except himself alone. 

The author was the recognized authority on 
Kung Yang’s Commentaries of the Spring and 
Autumn Annals, a Confucian classic penned by 
Confucius himself. This book is supposed to 
contain all the right principles on government, 
but that K’ang Yu-wei should have incurred the 
displeasure of his countrymen by going against 
the main stream of his times—this is an irony o 
fate indeed! But he was at heart a very kind man, 
as evidenced by the observations in the introduc- 
tory chapter, which show the lively sympathy 
he had for the suffering villa with whom 
he came into contact when he fled from Canton 
as a refugee during the Sino-French War. His 
Ta T’ung Shu is indeed purely Utopian and 
in some respects even childish; but remember- 
ing the times he lived in, we cannot but admire 
him for his rich imagination, erudition and 
even for his epost ig | as a political reformer. 
K’ang Yu-wei wrote Ta T’ung Shu, but he did 
not find the way to materialize his dream, nor 
was it possible for him to do so. 

The book is said to have been originally 
written in 1884-1885, of which the first two 
parts were published in 1913 in the Compassion 
magazine edited by K’ang Yu-wei himself. The 
whole book, however, was not published until 
1935, eight years after his death. Additional 
manuscripts found at his home were consulted 
when the book was reprinted in 1956. As the 
original book is not provided with notes which 
would have thrown light upon the obscure pas- 
sages (apart from the fact that the author fad 
a passion for using archaic words and phrases), 
even the editor of the revised edition has to 
admit his failure to give an intelligible interpre- 
tation in many places. In view of such difh- 
culties, it is fair to say that the translator has 
done a fine job. 


Lewis Gen 

















The Conscience of South Africa 


South African Stories 
edited by David Wright 
(Faber and Faber, London, 1960. 


[7 is only too easy to guess what topics con- 
cern these South African writers: ‘obsess’ 
might indeed be the better word. Mr Wright 
who edits this collection calls racial tension the 
King Charles’ head of South African writers, 
but it is hard to see how it could be otherwise. 
For most novelists are interested first and fore- 
most in describing how peers feel towards each 
other, and how can any re sang Y flower in 
that world, where Boer hates Englishman and 
black African alike? It is almost impossible 
for simple friendship to grow without a dreadful 
self-consciousness between Boer and Englishman 
who have a common European culture as a 
starting-point, let alone between black African 
and white. 

Nadine Gordimer’s story Which New Era 
Would That Be? is a clever and horrible ex- 
position of the problem, with its well-intention- 
ed, congress-attending white woman who wears 
earrings apparently made of scrap-iron- and as- 
sumes a cheerful undergraduate air of sexual 
and racial equality which staggers the Africans 
with its desperate attempts to show that she 
regards herself as their equal. “That was even 
worse, he thought, than the parsons who per- 
sisted in regarding you as their equal.’ Miss 
Gordimer’s clever, cruel story at her expense 
opens up yet deeper gulfs, for the author seems 
to be saying: “Regard me: I am superior to 
all this.’ 

Nearly all these writers, sensitive, thin-skinned, 
are wriggling on the pin of apartheid. Of 
course they are against it—it would be an 
interesting, if depressing, experience to read the 
work of a South African writer who was in 
favour of it—but they cannot break free of it. 
Their stories not only reflect their frustration 
but leave you feeling that merely by being 
writers they are at a terrible disadvantage. I 
do not know if any of them are non-European, 
Coloured or black Africans, but it seems un- 
likely since they all have European names; and 
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perhaps only a black African writer could get 
anywhere near telling the whole truth about 
what apartheid must be doing to human nature 
in South Africa. 

Sarah Gertrude Millin’s quiet little anecdote 
is just as much concerned with the defeat as 
any more spectacular story of mutual misunder- 
standing, and so is Daphne Rooke’s The Friends. 
It is noteworthy, I would add, that of the sev- 
enteen stories in the book eight are by women; 
and of these eight, seven suggest knowledge of 
rural South Africa, and of the interweaving of 
human feeling with the enormous landscape, 
which in rare moments recalls Emily Bronte: 
and indeed, in Olive Schreiner, South Africa 
has produced one of the few writers who will 
ne comparison with that strange genius. | 
am glad to see Olive Shreiner’s work here, but 
I do not think I agree with Mr Wright when 
he isolates the fable of the hunter from her 
Story of an African Farm and prints it as a 
short story: shorn of its context it has a rather 
freakish air and gives very little idea of the 
astonishing novel cae which it is taken. 

But some of the stories are concerned not 
with the tragedy of black and white but with 
the more easily comprehended clash between the 
urban and the rural: Pauline Smith’s poignant 
story The Pain is one, and Doris Lessing’s The 
De Wets Come To Kloof Grange is another 
very different expression of the same thing. 
Both are riddled with the theme of mistrust, 
as are almost all these stories; one feels that 
one has lived with people who are maimed 
by mutual fear. Only occasionally, in The 
Divided House by Alan Paton, for instance, 
or William Plomer’s deceptively straightforward 
The Child of Queen Victoria, are we presented 
with a person struggling with something within 
his own nature rather than with one who has 
contrived to project his fear and hate outward 
onto ‘the blacks’ or ‘the red-necked English’ 
or ‘the Afrikaners.’ 
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A PANORAMA OF CAMBODIA 


But in spite of their content these stories are 
not depressing, and I think this is because of 
the uniformly high standard of writing—I only 
felt that one story falls seriously below the level. 
These are not South African Writers in con- 
scientious search for a South African subject; 
their subjects are only too much with them. 


A Panorama 


Mistapim in Cambodia 


by Christopher Pym. _ Illustrated. 


(Hodder and Stonghton, London, 1960. 


[NX Mistapim in Cambodia is presented a happy 
= panorama of Cambodia. 

Mr Christopher Pym taught English in Phnom 
Penh and tried to get to the heart of Khmer 
culture. Unlike many Europeans who write 
books about the East he seems a pleasantly 
modest person with a great deal at warmth 
and ability to get on with people. His first 
chapter makes one wonder whether he is just 
another of those writers whose main theme is 
to thank God he is not as other Europeans are, 
that he is the only sensitive Caucasoil east of 
Suez, the only one who understands Asia. But 
he describes his quest for the Khmer heart with 
simplicity, and his conclusion is as disarming 
as it is probably just: 


To enter upon a search for the heart of a 
people can only end in one way. The search- 
er discovers that the heart of one people is 
very much like the heart of another people. 


It is perhaps a negative conclusion but the 
journey towards it is positive. He rarely goes 
beyond describing a particular ceremony, or per- 
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Our age of surveys distrusts artistic re-creation 
of social themes because it is subjective: but 
the effect of these seventeen distant and discrete 
stories, with their artistry and honesty of pur- 
pose, is to get a disquieting glimpse of the 


conscience of South Africa. 


Mary Visick 


of Cambodia 
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son, like the initiation of the Buddhist monks 
which he witnessed, or the character of the 
Chinese dentist who encouraged him to give 
English lessons. He usually avoids being tem- 
pted to generalise, and this disposes one to trust 
him, in spite of the deterrent whi of the 
title—which is pretty well the worst thing about 
the book, except for the Hollywoodish jacket- 
design, so ron 4 at odds with Mr Pym’s charm- 
ing and sensitive photographs. 

Not being a Khmer specialist I cannot be 
sure of Mr Pym’s accuracy on matters of fact; 
but he writes cleanly and delicately and I would 
trust him to describe honestly a valid reaction 
to a place or an institution. His account of 
the business of betting on the weather—which is 
illegal in Phnom Penh so that anyone staring 
too fixedly at the sky is liable to be arrested— 
struck me as quietly funny; and he can be 
amusing, or moving, because he never patronises 
the Khmer le. 

This is probably not a book for the specialist; 
but the common reader—not now, alas, so com- 
mon—will enjoy it. 


E. D. 
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